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NOTES. 


“T 8 autumn political campaign was opened by the 
Duke of Devonshire at Glasgow on Tuesday. The 
main part of his speech was devoted to foreign affairs, 
a topic on which he was obviously anxious to feel the 
pulse of the public. The Duke’s references to our 
diplomatic achievements in China and West Africa 
demonstrate the realisation of our worst fears. . ‘‘I very 
much doubt,” he naively remarked, alluding to our 
policy in the Far East, ‘‘ whether in this battle of con- 
cessions in China we have come off so much the worst as 
some people have supposed. We have obtained recently 
some concessions which, no doubt, are valuable, and 
others which, I think, it is extremely doubtful whether 
those who have been fortunate enough to obtain them will 
ever think them worth while to make use of.” This 
allusion to the worthlessness of Wei-hai-Wei is more 
frank than reassuring. But as to the completeness of 
our surrender in West Africa the Duke leaves no doubt. 
After acknowledging that ‘‘undue concessions” have 
been made by the British Government, he weakly con- 
cluded: ‘‘An energetic diplomacy can only depend 
upon the support of a strong public opinion, and up to 
a comparatively short time ago that public opinion on 
the subject of West Africa did not exist at all.” We 
should like to point out to the Duke that Cabinets are 
not supposed to remain inert until popular indignation 
has roused them into activity. Ministers are the 
trustees of the nation, and if they are unable to safe- 
guard national interests until forced to action by general 
indignation, they had better resign in favour of stronger 


-and more independent statesmen. 


The speech delivered by Mr. Bryce, M.P., on 
secondary education, when distributing prizes at the 
Burnley Technical School, was astoundingly feeble and 
colourless. One would almost imagine, in reading it, 
that educational progress in this country is in a most 
satisfactory state, and that all we require to attain per- 
fection is a rather more systematic organization at 
headquarters. If anything offers opportunity for strong, 
trenchant criticism, it is the deplorable inefficiency and 
wild cenfusion of our entire education system. Mr. 
Bryce’s remarks about the Duke of Devonshire’s Bill of 
last session, however, are more to the point. Re- 
ferring to the Duke’s speech on the occasion of its 
introduction, he said: ‘‘ That speech raised high ex- 
pectations about the measure, but I am sorry those 
expectations were disappointed, because the Bill seemed 
to have been looked at through the wrong end of the 
telescope. That infinitesimal Bill proved unworthy of 
the great speech.” The fact evidently was that the 
poor Duke had learned his great speech off by heart, 
and at the last moment the Cabinet cut down the pro- 
posals in his Bill to their present ridiculous insig- 
nificance. But the effort of writing a new speech was 


too much for the Lord President. So the fine and 
masterly oration was let off by the jaded legislator, 
who preferred the subsequent ridicule with which his 
mutilated little measure was received to the fatigue of 
altering what it had already taken so much unwonted 
labour for him to pongenss 


If there is any one from whom we have a right to 


"expect an explanation of our inexplicable policy in the 


Far East it is Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. In the early 
part of the year he made vigorous speeches, which had 
almost a dash of Jingoism in them, about our com- 
mercial interests in China, and the intention of the 
Government to maintain the ‘“‘open door” at all 
hazards. But his speech at North Shields contains so 
lame an explanation of the surrenders in China, which 
have provoked such universal indignation, that it could 
rather be termed an impeachment than a defence of the 
Foreign Secretary. To call Wei-hai-Wei ‘‘ an important 
base of action in the North of China” is an absurd and 
obsolete attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the public. 
It has long ago been acknowledged in the House of 
Commons that Wei-hai-Wei, regarded as a position of 
strategic importance, is useless without the expenditure 
of an enormous sum of money on defences. The more 
straightforward course would have been for Sir Michael 
to have acknowledged, like his colleague, the Duke of 
Devonshire, that the diplomacy of other nations has 
proved too much for the honest—we should call it 
pusillanimous—methods of the British Government. 


In answer to certain press criticisms Mr. Macnamara 
has addressed a letter to the ‘‘ Times,” in which he. 
makes some practical suggestions for enforcing the 
attendance of children at the elementary schools. The 
absentees in London alone amount to nearly one-fifth 
of the children who are enrolled. For this appalling 
state of affairs the London magistrates are chiefly to 
blame, because they will not convict the parents. 
brought before them at the instance of the School; 
Board authorities. We fully endorse Mr. Macnamara’s. 
suggestion that the Home Office should intimate to the. 
magistrates that it is their business to administer the. 
law and not to discuss its advisableness or otherwise. 
How many times have we not urged the same proposi-. 
tion in these columns? It is an anomaly which has. 
frequently been pointed out, that it actually pays. 
parents handsomely to keep their children at work and 
pay the fines when summoned. There is, as Mr, 
Macnamara rightly says, only one remedy possible: the 
maximum penalty in such cases must be raised from 
3s. to £1. In some parts of Switzerland the parents of 
children who fail to attend school are not only fined, 
but if the absence is continued the fine is doubled each 
day ; and the consequence is that the attendances are 
perfectly regular. Some such system is sadly needed 
here ; and, above all, an insistence on the part of the 
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administrative authorities that the magistrates shall 
cease to shirk their public duties. 


At the moment of writing, the French Government is 
waiting for Major Marchand’s report, which has just 
reached Cairo, from whence it will be telegraphed to 
Paris. Meanwhile the negotiations (or ‘‘communi- 
cations,” as the subtle mind of the Duke of Devon- 
shire prefers to name them) are proceeding in the 
ancient manner. That is to say, M. Delcassé has 
indicated the conditions upon which he will withdraw 
the Marchand expedition from Fashoda, and these 
conditions include the retention of Bahr-el-Ghazl by 
France. We are convinced that Lord Salisbury is 
going to accept this monstrous condition, and our 
conviction is only increased in strength by the assur- 
ance, given by the Duke of Devonshire at Glasgow 
that ‘‘ the rights we claim in that region are not going 
to be frittered away.” The rights we claim, as we 
showed last week, are miserably inadequate, while in 
safeguarding the rights of this country we neither trust 
Lord Salisbury nor the Duke of Devonshire. The pity 
is that Lord Cromer has not full power to deal with the 
matter : for he has an adequate knowledge of England’s 
rights in the Nile Valley and the courage to enforce 
them. And it is because his country knows his great- 
ness as an imperial statesman that she extends un- 
stinted sympathy to him for the loss of the wife who 
upheld him with her courage and devotion. 


France presents itself to the surrounding universe at 
the present time as an exceeding enigma. On the one 
hand we are assured that it is ripe for some swift over- 
turn; on the other hand we see it giving gracious 
welcome to Count Mouravieff, the Czar’s emissary of 
peace. Last week the Parisians were tremulous with 
fear at the prospect of a coup de force, now they are 
laughing gaily at their nightmare terrors. The work- 
men, we are told, are now busily engaged upon a 
peaceful exhibition that shall draw all men unto it, and 
in the same breath we are assured that the workshops 
of Toulon are clamorous by night and day preparing a 
fleet for some warlike enterprise. What do these 
monstrous paradoxes foretoken ? They seem to suggest 
hysteria, that nervous overtopple that finds expression 
in mental extremes, and is not seldom accompanied by 
a lust for bloodshed. One would like to know what 
that cool diplomat Count Mouravieff thinks of it all ; 
above all one would like to know what words of advice 
or warning he has whispered in the ears of M. Brisson 
and M. Delcassé. But in truth it does not greatly 
matter, for if the Court of Cassation decides upon 
revision these politicians of the hour may be swept 
ruthlessly overboard. In all this there is only one 
thing certain: if the hysteria results in an attack upon 
England she will find that England is ready. 


After the publication of the Parliamentary Papers 
last week, the newspapers shrieked aloud with joy at 
sight of Lord Salisbury, with uplifted umbrella, de- 
manding Fashoda from France. ‘‘That is what we 
want,” yelled the journalists. ‘‘Give us Fashoda, the 
whole Fashoda, and nothing but Fashoda.” Yes; and 
nothing but Fashoda. That was last week; this week 
a curious change has overtaken the newspapers. They 
still demand their Fashoda, of course, and they will not 
be happy until they get it; but along with this they now 
make mention of the Bahr-el-Ghazl. It even seems as 
if the Bahr-el-Ghazl was of some considerable im- 
portance, for they profess to be afraid that Lord Salis- 
bury may get the shadow and give away the substance, 
that he may give up the Bahr-el-Ghazl and retain 
Fashoda. It has occurred to us to ask how this 
sudden change in the terms of the demand has arisen. 
And the only conclusion we can arrive at is (to put it 
modestly) that the change is due to our article last 
week upon ‘‘ Lord Salisbury’s Latest Surrender.” 


We have all been so busy wondering why three 
eminent Russian statesmen should have occasion to 
visit Paris hard upon the heels of cach other that, for 
the moment, we forgot to ask M. Blowitz. But this 
eminent authority upon the inner workings of Provi- 
dence and Paris is not the man to hide his information 
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under a bushel. Accordingly we have him in the 
“Times” of Thursday informing the world about 
the sayings and doings in Paris of M. Witte, General 
Kuropatkin and Count Mouravieff. If the information 
has not all the authority which the superior style of 
M. Blowitz suggests, it has, at least, the appearance of 
reasonable guesswork. M. Witte, it seems, came to 
Paris on the old errand—mioney for the Russian Ex- 
chequer ; General Kouropatkin was anxious to interview 
the chiefs of the army in regard to the Dreyfus affair ; 
while Count Mouravieff came as a messenger of peace 
from his peace-desiring master. In falfilment: of his 
mission the Count explained to the Brisson ministry the 
scope and aim of the Rescript; but what is of more 
importance to us, he counselled circumspectness and 
conciliation in the Fashoda affair. One can easily 
believe the last statement, even without the authority 
of M. Blowitz. 


It is well we have a strong man at Cairo, for his 
hands are likely to be full for some time to come. Not 
to speak of the Fashoda business in which Lord 
Cromer’s task consists in trying to keep Lord Salis- 
bury from practising his favourite backing-out man- 
ceuvre, there is trouble with the Palace. With- 
out giving too much credit to the ‘‘ Chronicle’s” 
alarmist report on the subject, it is well known that the 
young Khedive comes back from each visit to Europe 
filled with valiant plans for getting rid of the hated 
British resident who has saved the country from ruin. 
Courage at the critical moment is not, however, the 
strong point of Abbas, and he has always collapsed 
when he found that Lord Cromer had put his foot down. 
But it will probably become a serious question ere long 
whether our representative in Cairo is to be permanently 
at the mercy of the secret opposition or open attacks of 
this raw youth, who has shown no gleam of capacity for 
government and is in fact a mere tool in the hands 
of French intriguers. 


In Cairo, however, it is a question of beatd possidentes. 
Much more serious would be the outcome of any trouble 
with Abyssinia, and Abyssinia, we are told on French 
authority, is getting ready for one of its periodical civil 
wars. The story from Jibutil is that Mangascia, king of 
Tigre, in the north, now thinks himself ready for a trial 
of strength with his old enemy, Menelik, king of Shoa, 
in the south. Mangascia is the nephew of John, the 
emperor, who was killed in battle with the Dervishes in 
1889. He did not, however, succeed his uncle, for 
Menelik, with the assistance of Ras Alula, pushed him 
aside and successfully asserted his claims to succeed 
as ‘‘ Negus Negesti” (‘‘ King of Kings”), or Emperor 
of Ethiopia. As Mangascia has only 10,000 men and 
Menelik has 40,000, together with a well-equipped 
arsenal under a competent Swiss manager, the result 
ought not to be doubtful; but Menelik, who, after all, 
is a hot-headed barbarian with large ideas as to his 
proper frontier Nilewards, will hardly stop his victorious 
march in Tigre. He has plenty of French and Russian 
inspirers, who may point out that it is ‘‘now or never” 
with him, and that, unless he asserts himself on the 
Nile, his chance is gone. It is even not impossible 
that the whole French story is a blind, and that, as in 
the case of the attack on the Italians, Mangascia and 
Menelix may be acting in concert, and that we may 
find that we have more than Major Marchand to deal 
with at Fashoda. So, as we have said, Lord Cromer 
has his hands full. 


The Powers have at last succeeded in bringing the 
Sultan tohis senses. But none of the Governments can 
claim much credit for their conduct of the Cretan affair 
—the British Government least of all. What has been 
accomplished now should have been done long ago. 
The long-deferred interference on the part of the allied 
Powers undoubtedly encouraged the Turkish officials 
to stir up the Mohammedan population to commit those 
outrages on the Christian community, which have been 
the means of at last bringing matters to a solution. 
But it is small satisfaction to those whom we pretended 
to take under our protection, that we allowed numbers 
of them to perish at the hands of their oppressors before 
we moved hand or foot in their defence. To hang the 
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seven culprits who murdered a couple of English 
soldiers may seem highly satisfactory to patriots at 
home; but the prompt avenging of wrongs done to 
ourselves, while the murderers of a thousand innocent 
victims are allowed to go free, is not calculated to 
impress our Cretan protégés with a sense of our im- 
partiality and justice. The Sultan has now learnt that 
when he orders a wholesale butchery of his Christian 
subjects we confine ourselves to talking; and that we 
are only roused to active measures if a finger is laid 
upon an Englishman. 


The Spanish-American Peace Conference is not 
making much way, as is after all only natural when 
we know that the United States delegates are there to 
dictate terms, not to discuss them. The usual Spanish 
plea for ‘‘to-morrow” is met by a threat to break up 
the sittings and again resort to force. Puerto Rico has 
already been formally annexed, and Cuba is to be pro- 
tected and the debt repudiated, but America is still 
willing to hold out hopes about the Philippines— 
probably because American reinforcements in that 
quarter have not yet arrived in sufficient strength to 
enable her to throw the sword into the balance with 
decisive effect. It would really be more dignified for 
Spain to recognise now,as she will have to do later,that 
her Colonial Empire is gone for ever, to wash her hands 
of it and of the Conference and seriously to turn her 
attention to setting her own country in order. Relieved 
of the burden of a useless army and navy, and protected 
from invasion by the jealousy of Europe, Spain might 
yet have a happy and peaceful career. 


The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has been speech- 
making in Belfast, praising the prosperity of the North, 
and hinting that the accumulation of wealth is not 
everything, and that in matters pertaining to ‘‘ sweetness 
and light” Ulster has yet something to learn. This is 
all right and proper, especially as Lord Cadogan owes 
every penny of his wealth to the son of an Ulster farmer 
who came to London and became Sir Hans Sloan and 
the owner of half Chelsea, as Hans Place, Sloane Street 
and Sloane Square testify to this day. All the same, we 
have not noticed that Lord Cadogan has followed his 
own precept by contributing of his riches to the pro- 
motion of intellectual development in the county of 
Down, to which he owes so much. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant also practically pledged the Government to the 
introduction next session of Bills for the establishment 
of a Board of Agriculture and a Board of Industries. 
That sounds good indeed, and if promise is duly 
followed by performance the viceroyalty of Lord 
Cadogan will be a memorable one in Irish history. 


At the same time we are glad to notice that Mr. 
Gerald Balfour has crossed over to Ireland, where we 
hope he will remain, as is his duty, till the opening of 
Parliament, looking after his subordinate officials on 
Cork Hill. The ‘‘ Castle” is not so bad as it is painted, 
but officials are everywhere inclined to ‘‘ magnify their 
office” unless kept in check. One matter that the 
Chief Secretary will, we do not doubt, set right at 
once is the grotesque muddle about a rate collector 
for the Clogher Union. The Guardians have legally 
and properly elected the lady who had for several years 
performed the duties as deputy for her father, who was 
aninvalid. Ladies frequently hold the postin England, 
and there is no suggested reason in law or in common 
sense why it should not be done in Ireland. But some 
self-important jack-in-office has sworn that it shall not 
be and has involved the Guardians in no end of trouble 
and delay in trying to teach him some manners and 
some law. It is not an Imperial matter, but now that 
Local Government is to become a reality in Ireland, it 
behoves Mr. Balfour to see that the Local Government 
Board possesses some measure of intelligence. 


Another place in which the Chief Secretary should put 
his foot down is in Mayo, where a local police inspector, 
at the instigation of the parish priest, has been ‘‘pro- 
claiming” Mr. William O’Brien and his meetings. It is 


too absurdfor words. Here is Mr. O’Brien braying himself 
hoarse in the hope of once more attaining notoriety and 
influence. “His one desperate hope is that the Govern- 
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ment may notice him, and that so the breechless martyr 
may again attain the dignity of verbatim reports in the 
Dublin papers. And the intelligent police inspector 
plays into his hands by calling out ‘‘ horse, foot and 
dragoons” to help Mr. Willam O’Brien to advertise 
himself. There was a time when district inspectors 
obtained glory and promotion by forwarding to Dublin 
blood-curdling reports of ‘‘red ruin and the breaking- 
up of laws”; but we rely on Mr. Balfour to point out 
that those days are past. In fact, the only ‘‘ dangerous 
classes” in Ireland now are the police officials, whose 
promotion has been stopped, and who think that a 
‘* dangerous crisis” must be manufactured at all costs. 


Regarding this matter of police busybodies, we should 
like just to hint that it would be well for the European 
public to reserve judgment about the wonderful 
Anarchist plot against the German Emperor that has 
been discovered at Alexandria, or Jerusalem, or Jericho 
—we really forget which. The manufacture of dynamite 
plots—and of dynamite—by the Continental police is an 
overdone industry. That there are dangerous criminals 
who call themselves Anarchists, the cases of the 
Empress of Austria and of President Carnot abundantly 
testify; but it is the dangerous criminal, or lunatic, who 
requires to be looked after, not the village Hampden 
who does not in all things see eye to eye with the police- 
man. All this talk about International Congresses for 
the suppression of Anarchism siinply means giving carfe 
blanche to the policeman, and we should like to offer a 
reward for a single case in which the suspicions of the 
policeman, before the event, were justified. Mr. 
Forster in Ireland locked up men by the thousand, but 
did he once light on a Carey or a Brady? No; butthe 
blind, arbitrary locking-up of decent citizens produced 
Careys and Bradys by the dozen. It would be well for 
Continental statesmen to reflect on this before they 
commit themselves to measures that are certain to 
increase the disease they wish to extirpate. 


The old saw which asserts that ill-happenings never 
come singly has had ample confirmation this week. 
Day by day the disasters have accumulated until, the 
mind being sickened by the record, we can only glance 
hurriedly at the piled-up horrors. There is first, in order 
of time, the shipwreck of the ‘‘ Mohegan” on the 
Manacles, a group of rocks on the coast of Cornwall, 
about thirteen miles S.S.E. of Falmouth. The cause 
of the disaster is at present a mystery, and is likely so to 
remain, for the officers of the vessel who hold the key 
have ali perished. What we know is that the ship 
was new, well-found, with a capable captain and a com- 
plete crew ; that the night was dark but clear, and the 
wind moderate. The conditions for safe navigation 
were excellent, yet the vessel was seven miles out of 
her course and, instead of clearing the Lizard, she 
was shaped straight for the Cornish coast. A monster 
error, and only to be accounted for by the supposition 
that the mind of Captain Griffiths, like the mind of 
Admiral Tryon on board the ‘‘ Victoria,” had lapsed 
into that condition of unreason where two and two 
become five. This inexplicable lapse has cost the 
captain his life, with the loss of the vessel and over 
100 passengers and crew. 


The same mystery surrounds the cause of the ex- 
plosion on board the “‘ Blingfell” near the North Fore- 
land, but in this case a commonplace explanation readily 
presents itself. The vessel was loaded with petroleum 
and naphtha in barrels, from which there might be 
leakage. Any one prowling about the hold with a 
naked light, therefore, would have it in his power to 
cause the disaster. All that is known at present, how- 
ever, is that the after-part of the vessel was blown out 
and the remainder burned, while eight persons, including 
the captain’s wife and child, were killed. Equally 
sudden and terrible was the railway accident at Wrayby 
Junction, in which nine people were killed and a great 
number injured. This disaster was caused, according 
to the official report, by one of two trucks—-which were 
closely fastened together and loaded with timber— 
leaving the rails in the process of shunting. At that 
moment the express from Cleethorpes to Manchester 
dashed up, and although the driver applied the brake 
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his train was almost completely wrecked. It is an old 
bad tale, this tale of the shunting mishap, and the 
public have the feeling that they hear it very much 
too often. 


The Highways Committee of the London County 
Council hold the opinion that the overhead trolly 
system of electrical traction is unsuitable for London 
thoroughfares. Yet, in spite of that, and because they 
have made what they consider a good bargain with the 
London United Tramways Company, they have persuaded 
the Council to experiment with the unsuitable. It is 
not a matter of personal consideration, of course, to the 
gentlemen who voted in favour of this experiment, 
otherwise they would have voted otherwise. But they 
are quite willing, and indeed anxious, to experiment 
upon the people in Uxbridge Road in the same Christian 
spirit in which a doubtful leg of mutton is tried on the 
dog. We extend our sincere sympathy to the victims 
of this experiment, for we have suffered from the over- 
head trolly system of electrical traction in foreign parts, 
and we know what intolerable agony its insistent whizzing 
can produce. 


The agitation in favour of splitting up the Metropolis 
into municipalities will, we trust, receive a speedy 
check. The traffic in the busy streets and thorough- 
fares of London is conducted, under any circumstances, 
with considerable difficulty. At this season of the year, 
when repairs of all kinds have to be executed, the ex- 
istence of a single central organization is particularly 
beneficial. But if the municipal government of London 
is to be centralised, and placed in the hands of 
independent administrative bodies, the chaos which 
can now be scarcely avoided will become a most 
serious matter. The London County Council has its 
drawbacks and deficiencies; but the presence of one 
paramount authority is indispensaple to the effective 
control of a great city. And it must be remembered 
that one result of the creation of municipalities will be 
that the management of many districts will be placed in 
the hands of self-interested and narrow-sighted in- 
dividuals: whereas, under the present system, such 
mischances are practically excluded. 


It is perfectly clear from the quarrels and disputes 
which are being carried on in the correspondence columns 
of the ‘‘ Times,” that great dissatisfaction has been 
caused by the allegations made by the Museums Com- 
mittee. If Lord Balcarres chooses to write letters to 
the Press in his private capacity, he must take the con- 
sequences of his hasty and indiscreet behaviour, and 
submit in his turn to a little criticism. That he has 
indiscriminately made wholesale and unwarrantable 
‘charges against officials at South Kensington, in his 
‘eagerness to defend his friend Mr. Weale, must be 
patent to everybody. How far such conduct is com- 
patible with the duties of an independent and disin- 
‘terested investigator appointed by Parliament, we do 
not pretend to explain. But we prophesy this much, 
that the report of the Committee, of which Lord 
Balcarres is so distinguished an ornament, will neither 
be adopted nor acted upon. The Committee of Council 
will ignore it altogether, and Lerd Balcarres will be 
*obliged—if he desires any further advertisement- to 
‘continue his vague accusations and misstatements m 
the newspapers, varied by impertinent letters to mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. 


Some of the reform edicts issued by the Emperor 
Kwang-su have been published by the ‘‘ Times.” They 
are so crude and sweeping that one can only compare 
them to the universal peace proposals with which the 
Tsar recently astonished the practical statesmen of 
Europe. If it is recollected how English people cling 
to ideas and customs that cannot boast a more venerable 
antiquity than a few centuries, it may easily be under- 
stood what caution would be necessary in trying to 
remove Chinese prejudices which have lasted ‘for two 
or three thousand years. To denounce ingrained 
practices as obsolete, and to appeal to the people to 
cast aside spontaneously their most cherished usages, 
is not a proceeding calculated to advance the cause of 
progress, however laudable the reformer’s intentions 
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may be. Itissaid that chagrin at the natural failure of 
these reforming attempts, and the extinction of all hope 
in consequence of the Empress-Dowager’s seizure of 
power, have caused the Emperor’s serious illness, and 
the admission of a French doctor to the Palace has 
removed all doubt that the unhappy Kwang-su is still 
alive, though necessarily in imminent danger. The re- 
markable deference shown by him to the Empress- 
Dowager tells its own story; and it would be an 
inhuman action on the part of the Western Powers, 
who have been egging the Emperor on in the path of 
reform, to stand by without making an effort to save 
the victim of their counsels from his perilous position. 


Sir Henry Blake, in his ‘‘Chapter of West Indian 
History,” has made a strenuous effort to shame the 
Mother Country into supporting more generously the 
appeal on behalf of the West Indies. In 1798, Eng- 


‘land was in financial straits. She was engaged in 


fighting Napoleon and in crushing rebellion in Ireland, 
and her resources were sorely taxed. The West Indies 
rallied splendidly to her assistance, and a voluntary 
subscription started by the Colonists is reported to have 
ultimately attained a figure little short of a million 
sterling. Whether that is or is not a “fairy story” 
we do not pretend to say. What is an undoubted fact 
is that, in November, 1798, the West Indies remitted 
to England the substantial sum of £57,777 4s. 11d. 
sterling. England welcomed the money both for its 
own sake and as evidence of the sentiments of the 
Colonists; but England’s need was small compared 
with that of the West Indies to-day. The hurricane 
has completed the ruin which threatened them, so 
Sir Henry Blake says, as result of England’s fiscal 
policy. Yet spontaneous charity in England has only 
brought to the Mansion House Fund £34,000—two- 
thirds the amount raised in Kingston, Jamaica, a 
hundred years ago, and a mere three per cent. of the 
million reported to have been raised in all. 


The ‘* Daily Mail” seems to have unearthed a case of 
Consular incompetence which goes to show that the 
supineness of the Foreign Office is faithfully reflected 
in its officers. Some British sailors in Buenos Ayres 
were arrested on a frivolous charge of assault. The 
men were kept in prison for five months, the Foreign 
Office refused to interfere, and the men have only now 
been released through the irtercession of a West 
Hartlepool firm of shipowners. That, in brief, is the 
story, and it points to a gross neglect of duty on 
the part of the Foreign Office and the British 
Consul in Buenos Ayres. We have, however, been 
at pains to discover the truth, and we are authori- 
tatively informed that the men were duly tried and 
found guilty, and that the punishment inflicted on them 
was such as they might expect in any country however 
civilised. The ‘‘ Daily Mail” version and that of the 
Foreign Office are thus totally contradictory. If the 
‘* Daily Mail” is right, then it is high time that steps 
were taken to read both Foreign Office and Argentina 
a sharp lesson. 


A fine exhibition of tennis-playing was given at 
Brighton on Wednesday, when Peter Latham won a 
stake of £2000, and reaffirmed his title to the cham- 
pionship of the world. In judging of his complete 
victory over his American opponent, it should be borne 
in mind that, by conceding to his adversary the use of 
the French ball, he was practically playing the match 
under a handicap. Although the Boston player, Pettitt, 
made a very plucky fight, he was absolutely no 
match for his antagonist, who won set after set and 
displayed marvellous resources and activity. In the 
end Peter Latham won the match by seven sets to love, 
securing, out of an aggregate of fifty-eight games, no 
less than forty-two. The championship, therefore, 
remains in the hands of its former holder, who is 
acknowledged to be the finest tennis-player of recent 
years. 


The charge of the Archbishop of Canterbury is not 
likely to please either of the extreme wings in the 
Church of England ; it opens the way to more diversity 
in doctrine than will satisfy the Evangelicals, while it 
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lays down too stringent a rule as to uniformity of 
ceremonial to be acceptable to Ritualists. To be sure, 
his Grace points out that large powers of discretion 
in ritual are given to the bishop by provisions in the 
Prayer-book, notably in the Preface ‘‘ Concerning th< 
Services of the Church,” attributed to the pen . 

Cranmer. If this is so, there may conceivably be a: 
many types of service as there are bishops. But we 
do not ourselves consider that the Archbishop’s theory 
of a rigid uniformity in ritual can be upheld in view of the 
historical facts. Certainly, uniformity has never pre- 
vailed in the Church, in spite of the expressed intention 
of the Reformers that ‘‘ all the realm shall have but one 


” 


use. 


The cleverest of all the replies- to Sir William 
Harcourt seems largely to have escaped the notice of 
the press. We refer to the Bishop of London’s brilliant 
address in Gray’s Inn Chapel, at the unveiling of a 
memorial window to Laud. Sir William clamours for 
a rigid and impartial enforcement of the Acts of Uni- 
formity, to heal the dissensions and evils of the Church 
of England. ‘‘This is exactly what Laud did, or 
attempted,” replies Dr. Creighton, ‘‘and the result 
was utter failure.” The whole address will well repay 
reading. It was not, of course, avowedly a counter- 
blast to the letters in the ‘‘ Times,” but it was a most 
dexterous and effective riposte none the less. 


The preliminary arrangements for the first Church 
Congress London will have received are, it is under- 
stood, now complete. The place of meeting will be the 
vast area of the Albert Hall, acoustic difficulties, it is 
said, having been successfully surmounted. There 
will be special services in the Abbey and St. Paul’s, 
and Kensington Parish Church, being near to the 
Albert Hall, will also be utilised. The Bishop of 
London, who will preside, was not very favourable 
to the proposal of bringing the Congress to the metro- 
polis, but felt that he could not oppose or refuse it. 
He will be an admirable President, for he is at his 
very best on such occasions as the Congress affords 
him ; and his inaugural address is sure to be at once 
solid, brilliant, epigrammatic and amusing. 


Our series of articles on the Patriotic Fund is com- 
pleted to-day. They have shown that the Royal 
Commissioners intrusted with the administration of 
that Fund are still in the position sarcastically ‘‘ recog- 
nised” by the Secretary of State for War in 1896. The 
Commissioners are in receipt of many deserving applica- 
tions for relief which they are ‘‘ unable to afford though 
possessed of ample means.” But they are still de- 
ploring their helpless condition, and still locking up 
4#19,300 for expenses of management. Local Com- 
mittees were recently formed in Hampshire, Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Leeds, Devonport district, Canterbury, 
Dover, Birmingham, Woolwich, Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork. Not a word comes from these centres; and 
with all these boasted committees in existence to give 
distinction to the Patriotic Fund the Commissioners 
tell the War Office and the Admiralty that an appeal to 
the public for subscriptions is not at present advisable. 
The conclusion is irresistibly that arrived at by our 
contributor. The Patriotic Fund seems to be run less 
in the interests of the widows and orphans of soldiers 
than of the clique who wish to enjoy permanent and 
lucrative posts in the administration. 


The threatened abandonment of the Buckland Trust 
is engaging a deal of attention among London angling 
clubs. This is certainly interesting, as they have no 
more to do with the matter than ordinary citizens. 
That the Buckland collections have ever served any use- 
ful purpose it would probably be difficult to show; but 
this lack of result is the fault, not of the idea, but of 
the miserably half-hearted way in which it has been 
carried out. So far as we know, the new Director at 


the Natural History Museum has up to the present 
maintained a discreet silence on the subject, and if he 
does not make an effort to save the concern from its 
impending collapse, we may be perfectly sure that there 
is nothing worth saving and that the eloquence of the. 
self-appointed angling committees will be in vain. 
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THE MOST CHRISTIAN KAISER’S FRIEND. 


vas an edifying sight that was offered to Christen- 

1 on Tuesday, when the modern Crusader, the 

a ant Pope, walked into Yildiz Kiosk arm-in-arm 
the Commander of the Faithful, the ‘‘ Unique 

_ earl of the Age,” still licking his chops from the latest 
massacre of Christians in Armenia. We have never 
joined in the indiscriminate abuse of Abdul Hamid: he 
has found self-proclaimed Christians to the north and 
to the south of his attenuated dominions unscrupulous 
and cruel in attaining their own selfish ends at his ex- 
pense, and he has been unscrupulous and cruel in 
return. That is only human nature, but one’s gorge 
rises at the spectacle of one who aspires to pose as the 
head of the most Evangelical section of Christians 
slobbering over and exchanging compliments and 
presents with a ‘‘ misbeliever” who, above all modern 
Sultans, avowedly aims at asserting the forcible supre- 
macy of Islam over Christianity. The situation is made 
worse by the fact that the apostle of the new unholy 
alliance is on his way to Jerusalem to inaugurate a 
Christian Church at the historic focus of Christendom, to 
establish a centre that shall stand as a permanent protest 
against the Mohammedan pollution of the Holy Places. 

Of course we all know what it means. Our most 
Christian Kaiser, who holds that no one can be a good 
soldier or a good subject, a good statesman or a good 
ruler, unless first of all he is ‘‘ein guter Christ,” has 
gone to Constantinople to offer payment in meal or in 
malt for the alliance of the Sultan against his fellow- 
Christians in Europe, to guarantee material and moral 
help to the Turk in his work of exterminating Christ- 
ianity in the East, on condition that Sultan and Kaiser 
stand together, sworn brothers in arms, in helping 
Christian Germany to maintain its ascendency in Europe. 
Now we may freely admit that—Christianity apart—the 
national security is the supreme law of monarchs, and 
that in the case of a frank old pagan like Frederick the 
Great, whose semi-bankrupt kingdom was menaced with 
destruction from half-a-dozen sides at once, an alliance 
with ‘‘ Turk, Jew, or atheist” would have been most 
natural and proper. Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey, formed up in line as a solid bulwark against 
Russian aggression, possess qualities which appeal to 
the imagination. Conceived and carried out by a 
Napoleon or a Frederick, it might constitute a turning- 
point of history, it might roll back the tide of Slavonic 
obscurantism and reaction that threatens to overwhelm 
Europe. But what is to be said for a monarch who 
tries to blow hot and cold with the same breath, 
who dreams of making Lutheranism supreme among 
Christians and Christianity supreme throughout the 
world, and who at the same time abjectly kow-tows to 
the Sultan, knowing that the populace of Constantinople 
regard his visit as the submission of a vassal to his 
suzerain ? 

Worst of all, we do not think that this act of impious 
hypocrisy is likely to be successful. Russia, who is 
near at hand, can always outbid Germany, who is so far 
away; and, in the case of Abdul Hamid, it is, of course, 
a sheer matter of bidding. Alone he is helpless; he 
knows that his only safety lies in setting off one 
Christian Power against the other, and he will rejoice 
if Germany helps him to mitigate the pressure of 
Russia, and of the Concert, without for a moment 
meaning to cherish gratitude to the Power which plays 
his game in trying to play its own. The German hired 
press, with characteristic stupidity—for the money spent 
On it, it is the most incompetent press in Europe—thinks 
it helps matters by sounding the praises of the Sultan. 
Here is what the ‘‘ Post” gentleman regards as value 
for money received. The ‘‘noble monarch” Abdul 
Hamid is ‘‘ one of the most eminent who ever reigned 
in Stamboul;” his countenance is ‘‘ mild and intel- 
lectual,” he is ‘‘benevolent, tolerant, magnanimous, 
generous, and impulsive.” Thus says the scribe, who 
suddenly remembers the hand that feeds him, and adds 
‘‘thus does he in mind and character resemble the 
Emperor William II.” It is no wonder that Prince 
Bismarck used to explode with wrath against the 
‘*Federwisch,” the ‘‘Pressbengel,” who lived on him. 
Their Turkish colleagues, whose pay is generally years 
in arrear, can do the thing ridiculously cheaper and 
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better. Here is how a Constantinople scribe refers 
to such an event as that his paper has succeeded 
in surviving for thirteen years: ‘‘ To-day our paper 
reaches the thirteenth year of its existence, and we 
celebrate the anniversary in the reign of the finest 
Pearl of the Age, the esteemed centre of the Uni- 
verse, at whose grand portals stand the camels of 
mercy and justice, and to whom the eyes of the kings 
of the West have been drawn, the rulers there finding 
an example of political prowess and the people 
a model of mercy and kindness; it is our lord and 
master, the Sultan of the two shores, the Khakhan of 
the two seas, the crown of ages and the pride of all 
countries, the greatest of all Khaliphs, the shadow of 
God on the earth, the successor of the apostle of the 
Lord of the Universe, the Al-ghazi Sultan Abdul Hamid 
Khan: may God protect his kingdom and place his 
glory above the sun and the moon, and may the Lord 
supply all the world with the goodness that proceeds 
from his Holy Majesty.” This is good, straightforward 
writing of the Sultanic-Imperial sort, and we may no 
doubt look forward to William of Hohenzollern arriving 
back in Berlin accompanied by a cheap selection of the 
scribes who know so well how to mingle judgment 
and discrimination with their praise. 

Yes, it is a peculiar position for a Christian monarch, 
but William II. seems to like it. He has fireworks and 
speeches and half-a-dozen changes of uniform per day, 
and so he flatters himself that the world is revolving 
round his august person, and that he is guiding the 
planets in their course. In reality it is Abdul Hamid who 
has astutely taken William’s measure, and is playing with 
the follies and vanities of his guest. Greece subdued, 
Armenia silenced, the Cretan surrender concealed out 
of sight and hearing by the flags and the salutes and 
the banquets—these are indeed substantial gains for 


‘the Sultan. But what has William II. got in return for 


himself or for his country? Perhaps a port in Pales- 
tine as invaluable as Angra Pequena or Kiao-Chiao ! 
Perhaps not even that, for the shadow of God, the Pearl 
of the Age, the Centre of the Universe, is a master of 
evasion, and the Kaiser’s time is limited, and the 
Sublime Porte’s resources in the way of delay are 
unlimited. As a practical achievement the visit is likely 
to fail ; as a moral conspiracy it stands out as an insult 
to progressive humanity. 


THE BLABBING” OF SIR JOHN GORST. 


WE take our politics so very sacredly in this country 
that it is a public benefaction when our crude 
idolatry is handled with a cynical turn and a light touch. 
Sir John Gorst is a past-master in this art of disillusion- 
ment, and in his lecture on ‘‘ The Incapacity of Parlia- 
mentary Government to Effect Social Reforms” his 
mode of plucking the curtain from before the inner 
sanctuary was of the deftest. For it still forms part of 
the Briton’s political creed — it is even more sacred 
to him than the Prayer-book—that this country, with 
all its dependencies, is governed by Parliament; while 
he, in his turn, governs Parliament through his vote. 
To all thinking men, of course, this is known to be a 
cunning fable, devised by the political high priests for 
sordid purposes of theirown. But Sir John Gorst is not 
as other high priests, and in this lecture he has blabbed 
the truth with obvious pleasure to himself. He knows 
very well—no one knows better—that the eminent per- 
sonages who decorate the Ministerial front bench in 
Parliament, and who, as Ministers of State, are sup- 
posed to govern the Empire, are mere painted puppets. 
Behind the Wooden Dolls sit the permanent officials, 
who handle them with the ease and indifference of long 
usage. They have even been known, these decorous 
permanent officials, to laugh at the little peculiarities of 
the Wooden Dolls—their ignorance, for instance, and 
their pomposity. 

This puppet-character of a Minister of State has been 
known, but it was left to Sir John Gorst to define with 
exactitude the twofold function of the puppet. On the 
one hand, he informs us, a Minister of State represents 
in his department all the foolishness of the uninstructed 
public outside; on the other hand, he acts in Parlia- 
ment as a kind of phonograph, taking the instructed 
voice of his department and repeating it in Parliament. 
It is a happy definition, and its truth is as obvious as 
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its ludicrousness. Conceive the Great Man walking 
into the Colonial Office, we shall say, and informing 
the permanent Under-Secretary that he has been ap 
pointed by Her Majesty as Colonial Secretary. He is 
received with grave respect, and his announcement 
listened to as if it were a matter which was big with 
the destinies of the British Empire. Bringing with him 
the ignorance of the uninstructed outside public which 
he represents, the new Minister proceeds, in the manner 
of the new broom, to guide the destinies of Great 
Britain’s Colonial empire. The uninstructed public 
which he represents are waiting outside and watching 
for every sign that should indicate his masterful hand. 
He has told them that he will see that our Colonists 
get fair play, that they will not, any longer, be at the 
mercy of a vain old President of a ridiculous new 
Republic. Well; various things happen as the un- 
instructed public wait and watch. But they are not the 
things which were promised, not the things which the 
Public, as the alleged Governing power in this country, 
had a reasonable right to expect. Whereupon they cry 
out aloud that the newly appointed Colonial Secretary 
is a traitor to his country, and, what is far more im- 
portant, a traitor to his platform pledges. In due time, 
to these freemen who fancy that they guide the destinies 
of a Great Empire, emerges from the Colonial Office the 
Colonial Secretary. His head is strangely bowed, and 
in his eyes, if one could see them, is the light of a 
strange knowledge. With a certain awkwardness he 
informs his howling audience that things are not as they 
seem; that he has no guiding power whatever; that 
like themselves he is extremely ignorant; that he is 
there, in short, simply to inform them what things can, 
and what things cannot, be done in the department over 
which he has the honour to have no control. 

And if this control of his department is denied to a 
Colonial Secretary, the power to develop social reform 
is even less in the hands of Her Majesty’s Ministers as a 
whole. For as Sir John Gorst put it very neatly, the 
success of social legislation depends upon two things : 
the qualifications of the minister by whom the reform 
is projected; and, more important still, upon the influ- 
ences by which the Government, as a whole, are moved 
in carrying out their enterprise. This is indeed true. 
We know just how a minister looks in his place in 
Parliament when he has charge of a Bill about the 
inwardness of which he knows nothing. How amus- 
ingly he reveals at every blinding step, his dependence 
upon the political coach in his department; what an 
amateur he shows himself in the hands of a critic who 
has even a moderate knowledge of the subject. We 
know, also, how the Bii! is followed through all its 
stages by party interests and vested interests, worried 
from pillar to post, and finally cast out of doors as an 
Act which is void of all effect, for the simple reason that 
not one of its administrators can understand it. No; 
social reform will never achieve any very important success 
under a Parliamentary government as we have it in this 
country. And we have our doubts whether more 
knowledge on the part of the electorate would improve 
matters, if the old machinery is left to creak along in 
the House of Commons. If the people want to be 
reformed they had better take their case in hand them- 
selves. It will not be so amusing as watching the 
amateurs in Parliament playing at reform, but on the 
other hand it will be much more effective. 


HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Ap MEMORIAM. 


EATH is hateful. It is an affectation of some to 
call it ‘‘ beneficent,” and of others to picture it 

as natural and necessary—the sleep that rounds our 
little day. But the stomach of man’s sense revolts 
against such pitiful sophistry ; death is detestable, the 
Arch-Enemy. The view that it is natural would be well 
enough did this insensate sleep befall only the outworn or 
the worthless ; but just as often it palsies the vigorous, 
turns beauty to a fester, and high aims to an eyesore— 
some bleak unfinished building. Harold Frederic is 
dead. Perhaps to many of the readers of the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review ” he will be scarcely more thana name. The 
‘* Westminster Gazette” and the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” 
will doubtless tell every one that he was a brilliant, 
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journalist, a man of letters of rare promise, and only 
just forty-two years of age; but that is a meagre de- 
scription of one of the most extraordinary and fascinating 
personalities of our time. 

A few years ago I had to write in these columns of 
the death of Lord Randolph Churchill. It seemed to 
me terrible then that I had to prove his genius from this 
indication and from that: had to drag in the testimony of 
the Marquess of Hartington, and use witnesses and facts 
to establish what was as plain as the noonday sun. 
For Lord Randolph had done nothing worthy of his 
talents ; he had left no adequate proof of his capacity 
in achievement; one had to judge him by what he 
would have done or might have done,"had he lived. The 
untimeliness of his death added pity to the tragedy. 
In the same way now, having to write of a greater man, 
I must seek to convince strangers and the indifferent 
that they too have lost something in Frederic’s death. 
For like Lord Randolph Churchill, Harold Frederic 
was an inheritor of unfulfilled renown. 

He was born in 1856 at Utica, in New York State ; 
he always spoke of himself as having a German strain 
in him, and this may be so, but his ineffectual, lovable 
father was probably more than half Irish, and his 
capable, reserved, managing mother was of sound New 
England stock. He was brought up rudely, whole- 
somely ; was taken from school about twelve to sell 
milk and do the house chores; and probably learnt 
more in this way than books can teach. At fifteen or 
sixteen he worked in a photographer’s studio; soon 
knew more than his master, and was able to keep him- 
self independently and find time to read and think. 
This reading and thinking led him naturally to journal- 
ism: a long-legged gawky lad as he was then, full of 
unripe political enthusiasms and half-baked beliefs in 
regenerated men and a possible millennium. These 
faiths and aspirations, however, supplied the motive for 
exertion ; and in a few years Frederic won from proof- 
reader to reporter, and from reporter to editor. What- 
ever his hand found to do he did it with all his might. 
Utica couldn’t hold him long, and when he went to the 
capital, Albany, as editor of the ‘‘ Evening Journal,” 
he at once became a force in American politics. Like 
all men of great ability, the higher the post the more 
signal his success. In Albany he met the leading 
politicians of New York State, and among them Grover 
Cleveland, afterwards President of the United States, 
whom he always spoke of afterwards with admiration 
and liking. 

By this time Frederic had begun to look at life with his 
own eyes, and had come to regard the majority of the 
party leaders at an angle which made their pe- 
culiarities laughable. And such laughter hastens 
growth. As time went on he perceived that most other 
men were of the same clay as the politicians, swayed too 
by the same self-interests and petty vanities, but the 
general truth not only did not ensavage or envenom 
him, it called out in him a deep tolerance and kindliness. 
The bottom of this man’s being was a big, kind heart, 
and the failings, shortcomings and vices of his fel- 
lows moved him rather to pity than to anger or con- 
tempt. His sympathy with suffering, too, and his 
hatred of oppression sprang from the same source, and 
he became noted for his love of Ireland and his passion- 
ate advocacy of Home Rule. And always that divine 
humour bubbled up in him, refreshing life’s weariness. 
His capacity was so apparent, his qualities so popular, 
that in two years he was called from Albany to the 
““New York Times.” 

In the throng on Manhattan Island, among the best 
heads in the United States, Frederic made for himself a 
new reputation. In the office of the ‘‘Times” he 
proved himself the capable journalist: always ready, 
always more than equal to the occasion. But in the 
brain-world of New York he came to be regarded as 
something more than a capable writer on the press. 
Frederic was at this time twenty-seven years of age; 
he had not yet reached his full mental stature, but 
already he had begun to oversee others and to make a 
place for himself. He had lost the driving power of his 
youthful faiths and the popularity of accepted opinions, 
but more.than ever he craved affection and admiration, 
and he got both by his gift of humour. He soon 
became known in New York as the best of boon com- 
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panions and a story-teller of the rarest. Within a 
year he was a greater favourite in New York than he 
had been even in Albany. But in the throng of light- 
livers and the combat of wits Frederic did not lose him- 
self: he had grown tired of the daily chronicling of 
small beer, and the cholera plague in Spain and the South 
of France gave him the opportunity of escape from the 
trivial. He got himself sent to Europe in 1884 asa special 
correspondent of the ‘‘New York Times,” and after 
completing his work as a ‘‘ special,” he settled in London 
as the regular correspondent of that paper. There can 
be no doubt that his desire to stay in London sprang 
first from his passionate belief in the justice of the Irish 
cause. He wanted to see the Irish leaders, as he used 
to say, from day to day and get to know them in- 
timately, in order to be able to stir up American senti- 
ment on their behalf when the favourable moment 
came. This belief in the oppression of Ireland was 
almost the last of his boyhood’s faiths, and he clung to 
it for years with a pathetic devotion. It is not too 
much to say that the ‘‘New York Times” did more 
to arouse American sympathy with Ireland from 1884 
to 1890 than any otherjournal. Frederic’s pen-portraits 
of the Irish leaders were unforgetable, and if he put 
Dillon in his pillory beside Chamberlain, and Tim Healy 
upon a pedestal of praise, the judgment was accepted 
as in accordance with the facts, whereas it was deter- 
mined solely by the affinity of genius for genius. But 
before the Irish cause went down with Parnell, Frederic 
had begun to lose some of his interest in it. He had 
come to see that the case of Ireland was not quite 
on all fours with that of an American State, and while he 
believed in Home Rule to the last, he doubted whether 
Home Rule would be a specific for Irish sufferings and 
Irish misery. 

But the great heart of the man wanted a passionate 
interest in life outside himself, and this exclusive and 
absorbing interest he had already found in literature. 
His first novel, ‘‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife,” appeared, I 
believe, in 1887, and it was quickly followed by ‘‘ In the 
Valley,” ‘‘The Lawton Girl,” ‘‘The Return of the 
O’Mahony,” ‘‘ The Copperhead,” ‘‘ Marsena,” ‘‘ March 
Hares,” and in 1896 his first popular success, ‘‘ Illumi- 
nation.” Only a few weeks ago he revised for the press 
the sheets of his new book ‘‘ Gloria Mundi,” which is to 
be published on 1 November by Messrs. Heinemann, 
and his last work, ‘‘The Market Place,” is, I believe, 
completed in manuscript, and now in the hands of his 
New York publishers. By these books Harold Frederic 
will ultimately be judged, and his place in English 
literature determined. And the pity of it is that among 
them there is not a single book worthy of the man, or 
even eminently characteristic of his wide humanity and 
exquisite humour. I do not mean to say that they are 
not good stories of workmanlike construction, and 
adorned with rare bits of character-drawing. On the 
contrary, they are all this and something more; they 
show a distinct development in artistry and interest. 
Let me take his last book, ‘‘ Illumination,” and write 
of it as I remember it from a reading that is now some 
two years old. ‘‘ Illumination” began like a great 
book ; the first hundred pages carried the reader away 
on a broad full tide of such narration as adorns 
‘Rhoda Fleming,” and is not to be found in any 
other English novel. At first I thought the book 
a classic, and exulted accordingly; then I found 
that the interest slackened and changed; finally a 
red-haired Irish girl that was meant to be a new 
sort of Lady Bountiful drew all hearts to her and 
tore the book to pieces by draining all the other 
characters of interest in a way that was not to be 
foreseen. When I put this opinion before Frederic I 
thought too highly of him to attempt to sugar the pill. 
He nodded his head. ‘‘It may be so,” he said; ‘‘ you 
see I’ve been worklng for two years on the book ; could 
only take it up in the intervals of my journalism and so 
my interests had changed and the latter part had to be 
patched to the first.” The journalism to Frederic was 
daily bread for himself and those dear to him ; the art 
had to be attempted by the weary artisan. That is the 
explanation, it seems to ‘ne, of his comparative failure. 
Comparative I say deliverately, for no other English 
novelist in our time save Meredith has written a hundred 
pages equal to the first hundred in ‘ Illumination.” 
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It means a good deal to gain such a place as this 
when a man is only just forty. After all, what Lord 
Randolph had to do was to beat the 250 or 300 Members 
on his own side in politics; this he did and did easily, 
but that field is not an open one. It needs wealth to 
enter it, and consequently the competition is not nearly 
SO severe as it would be were the barriers thrown down ; 
besides, he was a Duke’s son, and had a long start. 
But Harold Frederic got as quickly to the front rank 
in an arena where all may enter and where the prize is 


. that immortal reputation which tempts the noblest to 


exertion. It was a great achievement. Moreover, it 
must not be forgotten that whereas Lord Randolph had 
only to beat his contemporaries, the Stafford Northcotes 
and Lord Crosses of the time, Frederic had per- 
petually to stand comparison with the greatest of 
all: the past. Unconsciously one asked was ‘“‘ the 
Copperhead” as fine as ‘‘ Balfour of Burleigh” ? 
Was “Illumination” of such broad human interest as 
‘*Tom Jones” ? 

Judged by this standard Frederic, I am afraid, will be 
found to have failed. But I want to enter a protest 
against judging in this way a man who worked under 
the hampering condition of having given hostages to 
fortune while still young and poor. Frederic was a sort 
of modern Greatheart who was so much occupied in 
helping others that he never won a place in the kingdom 
for himself. Think of it: there is not in one of his 
books a vestige of that divine humour that used to set 
the table on a roar. Every one who was present will 
remember the dinner he gave to Sir Alfred Milner on 
the eve of Milner’s departure to the Cape; every one, 
too, who heard it, will remember Frederic’s astonishing 
speech. Was there ever such an after-dinner speech as 
that! Let me try with the silly sieve of a bad memory 
to catch for you some of that humour. He began by 
telling the company that he met Milner for the first 
time on the train going to Holyhead some time in 
1884. Milner, it appeared, was going to Ireland 
for the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” (Stead’s Gazette), 
while he (Frederic) was going for the ‘‘New York 
Times.” He went on to relate how he patronised Milner 
as a new convert. He had the advantage of Milner : 
he knew all about Milner, while Milner, Englishman- 
like, seemed to know nothing about him. He told 
Milner everything interesting about himself that he 
could think of, for Milner was a first-rate companion, a 
most attentive listener, who never interrupted; he got 
so friendly with Milner after keeping him awake all 
night listening to his family history, that he borrowed 
some money of him in Dublin—in fact, got to know 
him quite well. And so on, in a narration so full of 
vital humour that we laughed and laughed and laughed, 
while getting to know both Milner and Frederic in the 
laughing. It was a notable company; Milner, and 
Birrell, and Dilke and Wyndham were the stars of it, 
but Frederic outshone them all with beautiful supernal 
radiance. And now he lies there dead—almost the 
youngest of them; and one must draw a line and cast 
up the unfinished account. 

Let me not for grief forget the chief sum to his credit. 
‘*The noble nature,” says Strauss somewhere, ‘‘ must 
enjoy a kind of immortality through all those who have 
derived spiritual benefit from it.” Now, virtue came 
from contact with Frederic, the virtue of a broad, 
tolerant humanity, and of a richly humorous nature. 
No one who knew him is ever likely to forget him, and 
on all, I should imagine, his influence was vivifying, 
liberating, health-giving. That sort of immortality 
promised by Strauss will certainly fall to him, and what 
other immortality is within the reach &f man? A few 
centuries and Homer will be forgotten ; a few centuries 
more and Shakespeare, too, will become the prey of 
oblivion. Language alters as quickly as the climate or 
coast-line, and, however we brazen it out, 

Our noisy years . 
Are but as moments in the Being 
Of the Eternal silence.” 

One thing may be said of Harold Frederic with 
absolute assurance. He came to England as a foreigner 
and in a few years he was one of us—one of those, 
indeed, who steered us, a friend of man and a lover. 
In no country of this earth could he have long been an 
alien and that may now be said of his spirit. In no part 
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of this universe could it feel lonely or unbefriended ; it 
was in harmony with all that flowers and gives perfume 
in life. ; FRANK HARRIS. 


ARLES. 


ABLES is the one place in the world to which one 

goes, and admits that one goes, for the sake of 
the women. There are, indeed, other things to see 
there. There is the amphitheatre, there are the 
cloisters of St. Trophisme ; there are, if one walksa 
few miles into the country, the surprising remains of 
the abbey of Mont-Major. But, all the same, when 
people go to Arles they go there to see the Arlesiennes. 
The fame of the women of Arles has gone over the 
whole world, and while beautiful women are but one 
among the attractions of all other places, an attraction 
which has but rarely got into guide-books (what guide- 
book sends one to Warsaw, for instance, to see beautiful 
women ?), Arles has the extraordinary distinction of 
existing on the fame of its beautiful women. 

The first time I was in Arles, eight years ago, I was 
a little disappointed, and I wrote an article, which I 
now rather regret, for it had the honour to be trans- 
lated into French by that patriotic Provencal, M. Henri 
Mazel, and published in the ‘* Revue du Midi,” where I 
fear it may have been read by some of the Arlesiennes 
themselves. But now, on my second visit to Arles, I 
am beginning to understand the Arlesiennes. I was 
a little unjust to them when I saw them first, for- 
getting that they were bound to have something of 
the defects of the professional beauty. They know that 
all the world has heard of them, and that all the world 
comes to Arles to stare at them; and they meet your 
glance with the air of one who says: ‘‘ Yes, here I am; 
you are quite welcome to look at me!” They walk with 
a magnificent composure, carrying their solid figures 
delicately on small feet. And in their composure there 
is not only that self-conscious lending of oneself that 
belongs to the professional beauty; there is another 
little air, over and beyond that, which says, just as 
clearly : ‘‘ Yes, and when you have finished, I belong 
to myself, after all!” 

It is never safe to say that a woman looks passion- 
less if one means by that she probably is passionless ; 
but the women of Arles do not look passionate. They 
gaze at you frankly, as an animal might, and without 
the slightest provocativeness. They seem to feel that 
they are fulfilling the purpose of their being, merely by 
being. 

And, indeed, why not? Here is a townful of peasant 
women who are like a townful of artists’ models, who 
dress in a particular, unusual, extraordinarily becoming 
costume, and who are not artists’ models at all, but 
simple peasants, the only peasants in the world who are 
always thinking about what most women should always 
be thinking about—their personal appearance. 

I once, by mistake, got out of the train at a small 
village in the midst of Silesia, and spent there several 
of the hours that follow the hour of five on a Sunday 
morning. The people were on their way to early 
morning church. They were mostly women of about 
the middle age, or of all the ages, at least, that have 
thoroughly left behind youth. I am sure they were 
worthy and pious people ; they had put on all their best 
finery to go to church, and they walked obstinately, 
clutching their prayer-books; but never before had I 
realised how far humanity can go in the direction of 
forgetting sex, forgetting humanity. They were all 
shapeless, there was not one who was only moderately 
plain; they were like raw lumps of flesh, roughly 
thrown together, and tied in with ill-fitting, dowdy 
clothes. Lower than the animals, for the animals, at 
least, have always their own natural grace, and the 
animals certainly are always anxious to please one 
another ; these peasants, in whom life had dwindled to 
its bare holding together in existence, and in which 
generation after generation, without care for themselves 
or for one another, had brought existence down to this, 
showed me, once and for all, what the peasant nature, 
left to itself without the inspiring idea of sex and the 
enlivening idea of vanity, will come to. Arles is the 
supreme protest in the world of the peasant against the 
peasant idea of practical utility. 

For one cannot doubt that to the Arlesienne beauty is 
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really a very serious, very considerable thing, and the 
continuance of the race on its present conditions'the one 


important consideration. I do not quite see (unless one 
supposes them to have their own way of understanding 
the very newest theory of sex) how they manage to 
produce generation after generation of beautiful women, 
and hardly ever by accident a handsome man. But so 
it is; they have concentrated their whole thought in the 
world, as I suppose, on the production of beautiful 
daughters, and the fixed idea has had its own way. 
The mere fact of their almost universal continuance of 
the national costume shows the power of their obstinacy, 
for how rarely elsewhere does one see the national 
costume! They have accepted their inheritance. 

The type of the Arlesienne is a little difficult to de- 
scribe. It has in it something very decidedly Spanish, 
but its way of remaining, after all, French, is its par- 
ticular charm. The face is not always quite regular, it 
has often exaggerated eyebrows, sometimes a chin con- 
tinued a little too far into the neck. But there is always 
an extraordinary clearness of complexion, for the most 
part dark, but of all colours, from deep brown to the 
palest ivory ; and there is for the most part black hair, 


‘parted in the middle over a low forehead, and brought 


smoothly back over the temples. The eyes too are 
dark, owing much of their effect to their placing in the 
face, to their relation to the eyebrows and to the nose. 
The figure, set off to such admirable advantage by the 
white lace opening over an inner lace chemisette, is for 
the most part perfect; solid without being over- 
developed, nicely caught in at the waist, and carried 
magnificently. It is indeed in their carriage that the 
Arlesiennes apparently rely for perhaps the largest part 
of their effect. They walk certainly like goddesses ; 
like women, that is, whose feet are carrying something 
sacred, a divine body. 

And these splendid, consciously beautiful creatures, 
are to be seen in every doorway, sitting sewing outside 
the door, through the windows one passes, turning the 
corner of every narrow, winding street, kneeling in the 
dim churches. They await the traveller, like statues 
that one goes to see in museums, adorable, entirely 
remote from one, a pure pleasure to the eyes; and they 
unite the whole world, sympatheticaily, in a platonic 
love. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


LA ‘*PULPERIA.” 


if may have been the Flor de Mayo, Rosa del Sur, or 

Tres de Junic, or again but have been known as 
the Pulperia upon the Huesos, or the Esquina on the 
Naposta. But let its name have been what chance or 
the imagination of some Neapolitan or Basque had 
given it, I see it, and seeing it, dismounting, fastening 
my ‘‘ redomon”’ to the palenque, enter, loosen my facon, 
feel if my pistol is in its place, and calling out ‘‘ Carlon” 
receive my measure of strong, heady Spanish red wine 
in a tin cup. Passing it round to the company, who 
touch it with their lips to show their breeding, I seem 
to feel the ceaseless little wind which always blows 
upon the southern plains, stirring the dust upon the 
pile of fleeces in the court and whistling through the 
wooden ‘‘rejar” where the pulpero stands behind his 
counter with his pile of bottles close beside him, ready 
for what may chance. For outward visible signs, a 
low, squat, mud-built house, surrounded by a shallow 
ditch on which grew stunted cactuses, and with paja 
burana sticking out of the abode of the over-hanging 
eaves. Brown, sun-baked, dusty-looking, it stands 
up, an island in the sea of waving hard-stemmed grasses 
which the improving settler passes all his life in a vain 
fight to improve away, and make his own particular 
estancia an Anglo-Saxon Eden of trim shgep-cropped 
turf, set here and there with ‘‘ agricultural! implements,” 
broken and thrown aside, and though imported at great 
trouble and expense destined to be replaced by ponder- 
ous native ploughs hewn from the solid fandubay and 
which, of course, inevitably prove the superiority of the 
so-called unfit. For inward graces, the ‘‘ raja” before 
Which runs a wooden counter at which the flower of the 
Gauchage of the district lounge, or sit with their toes 
sticking through their potro boots, swinging their legs 
and keeping time to the ‘‘cielito” of the ‘* pazador” 
upon his cracked guitar, the strings eked out with fine- 
cut thongs of mare’s hide, by jingling their spurs. 
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_ Behind the wooden grating, sign in the Pampa of the 

eternal hatred betwixt those who buy and those who 
sell, some shelves of yellow pine, on which are piled 
ponchos from Leeds, ready-made calzoncillos, alpar- 
gatas, figs, sardines, raisins, bread—for bread upon the 
Pampa used to be eaten only at Pulperias—saddle- 
cloths, and in a corner the “‘ botilleria,” where Vermuth, 
Absinthe, square-faced gin, Vino Carlon, and Seco 
stand in a row, with the barrel of Brazilian cafia, on the 
top of which the pulpero ostentatiously parades his 
pistol and his knife. Outside, the tracks led through 
the biscacheras, all converging after the fashion of the 
rails at a junction; at the palenque before the door 
stood horses tied by strong raw-hide cabrestos, hanging 
their heads in the fierce sun, shifting from leg to leg, 
whilst their companions hobbled, plunged about, rear- 
ing themselves on their hind legs to jump like 
kangaroos. 

Now and then Gauchos rode up, their iron spurs 
hanging off their naked feet, held by a raw-hide thong ; 
some dressed in black bombacas and vicufia ponchos, 
their horses weighted down with silver, and prancing 
sideways as their riders sat immovable, but swaying 
from the waist upwards like willows in a wind. Others, 
again, on lean young colts, riding upon a_ saddle 
covered with sheepskin, gripping the small hide stirrup 
with their toes and forcing them up to the posts with 
shouts of ‘‘Ah bagual!” ‘‘ Ah Pehuelche!” ‘‘ Ahijuna!” 
and with resounding blows of their short, flat-lashed 
whips, which they held by a thong between their fingers 
or slipped upon their wrists, then grasping their 
frightened horses by the ears, got off as gingerly as a 
cat jumps from a wall. From the rush-thatched, mud- 
walled rancheria at the back the women, who always 
haunt the outskirts of a pulperia in the districts known 
as tierra adentro (the inside country), Indians and semi- 
whites, mulatresses, and now and then a stray Basque 
or Italian girl turned out to share the quantity they 
considered love with all mankind. 

But gin and politics, with horses’ marks, accounts of 
fights, and recollections of the last revolution, kept men 
for the present occupied with serious things, so that the 
women were constrained to sit and smoke, drink maté, 
plait each other’s hair (searching it diligently the while), 
and wait until Carlon with Vino Seco, square-faced rum, 
cachaza, and the medicated log-wood broth, which on 
the Pampa passes for ‘‘ Vino Francés,” has made men 
sensible to their softer charms. That which in Europe 
we call love and think by inventing it that we have 
cheated God, who clearly planted nothing but an 
instinct of self-continuation in mankind, as in the other 
animals, seems either to be in embryo, waiting for 
economic advancement to develop it, or is perhaps not 
even dormant in countries such as those in whose vast 
plains the pulperia stands for club, exchange, for 
meeting place, and represents all that in other lands 
men think they find in Paris or in London, and choose 
to dignify under the style of intellectual life. Be it far 
from me to think that we have bettered the Creator’s 
scheme ; or by the substitution of our polyandry for 
polygamy, bettered the position of women, or in fact 
done anything but changed and made more complex 
that which at first was clear to understand. 

But, be that as it may and without dogmatism, our 
love, our vices, our rendering wicked things natural in 
themselves, our secrecy, our pruriency, adultery, and 
all the myriad ramifications of things sexual, without 
which no novelist could earn his bread, fall into nothing, 
except there is a press-directed public opinion, laws, 
bye-laws, leaded type and headlines, so to speak, to 
keep them up. True, nothing of all this entered our 
heads as we sat drinking, listening to a contest of 
minstrelsy ‘‘ por contrapunto” betwixt a Gaucho pazador 
and a ‘‘ matrero negro” of great fame, who each in turn 
taking the cracked ‘‘ changango” in their lazy hardened 
hands, plucked at its strings in such a style as to well 
illustrate the saying that to play on the guitar is not a 
thing of science, but requires but perseverance, hard 
finger tips, and an unusual development of strength in 
the right wrist. Negro and pazador each sang alter- 
nately ; firstly old Spanish love songs handed down 
from before the independence, quavering and high, and 
in which Frasquita rhymed to chiquita, and one Cupido, 
whom I never saw in Pampa, lona, rincon, bolson, or 
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medano, in the Chajiares, amongst the woods of 
fiandubay, the pajonales, sierras, cuchillas, or in all the 
land, figured and did nothing very special ; flourished, 
and then departed in a high falsetto shake, a rough 
sweep of the hard brown fingers over the jarring strings 
forming his fitting epitaph. 

The story of ‘‘El Fausto,” and how the Gaucho, 
Aniceto, went to Buenos Ayres, saw the opera of Faust, 
lost his punal in the crush to take his seat, sat through 
the fearsome play, saw face to face the enemy of man, 
described' as being dressed in long stockings to the 
stifle joint, eyebrows like arches for tilting at the wing, 
and eyes like water holes in a dry river bed, succeeded, 
and the negro took up the challenge and rejoined. He 
told how, after leaving town, that Aniceto mounted on 
his Overo rosao,” fell in with his ‘‘ compadre,” told all 
his wondrous tale, and how they finished off their bottle 
and left it floating in the river like a buoy. 

The pazador, not to be left behind, and after having 
tuned his guitar and put the ‘“‘ cejilla” on the strings, 
launched into the strange life of Martin Fierro, type of 
the Gauchos on the frontier, related his multifarious 
fights, his escapades, and love affairs, and how at last 
he, his friend, Don Cruz, saw on an evening the last 
houses as, with a stolen tropilla of good horses, they 
passed the frontier to seek the Indians’ tents. The 
death of Cruz, the combat of Martin with the Indian 
chief—he with his knife, the Indian with the bolas, and 
how Martin slew him and rescued the captive woman, 
who prayed to heaven to aid the Christian, with the 
body of her dead child, its hands secured in a string 
made out of one of its own entrails, lying before her as 
she watched the varying fortunes of the fight, he duly 
told. La Vuelta de Martin and the strange maxims of 
Tio Viscacha, that Pampa cynic whose maxim was 
never to ride up to a house where dogs were thin, and 
who set forth that arms are necessary, but no man can 
tell when, were duly recorded by the combatants, 
listened to and received as new and authentic by the 
audience, till at last the singing and the frequent 
glasses of Carlon made pazador and negro feel that 
the time had come to leave off contrapunto and decide 
which was most talented in music, with their facons. 
A personal allusion to the colour of the negro’s skin, a 
retort calling in question the nice conduct of the 
pazador’s sister, and then two savages foaming at the 
mouth, their ponches wrapped round their arms, their 
bodies bent so as to protect their vitals, and their 
knives quivering like snakes, stood in the middle of the 
room. The company withdrew themselves into the 
smallest space, stood on the tops of casks, and at the 
door the faces of the women looked in delight, whilst 
the pulpero, with a pistol and a bottle in his hands, 
closed down his grating and was ready for whatever 
might befall. ‘‘ Negro,” ‘‘ Ahijuna,” ‘‘ Miente,” 
** carajo,” and the knives flash and send out sparks as 
the returns de tic au tac jar the fighters’ arms up to 
the shoulder joints. In a moment all is over, and from 
the pazador’s right arm the blood drops in a stream on 
the mud floor and all the company step out and say the 
negro is a ‘‘ valiente,” ‘‘muy guapeton,” and the two 
adversaries swear friendship over a tin mug of gin. 
But all the time during the fight, and whilst outside 
the younger men had ridden races barebacked, making 
false starts to tire each other’s horses out, practising 
all the tricks they knew, as kicking their adversary’s 
horse in the chest, riding beside their opponent and 
trying to lift him from his seat by placing their foot 
underneath his and pushing upwards, an aged Gaucho 
had gradually become the centre figure of the scene. 

Seated alone he muttered to himself, occasionally 
broke into a falsetto song, and now and then half 
drawing out his knife, glared like a tiger cat, and 
shouted Viva Rosas, though he knew that chieftain had 
been dead for twenty years. 

Tall and with straggling iron-grey locks hanging 

1 « Medias hasta la berija 
Con cada ajo como un charco, 


Y cada ceja era un arco 
Para cower la sortija.” 


2 «* En un overo rosao, flete lindo y parejito, 
Cayo al bajo al trotecito, y lindamente sentao. 
Un paisano del Bragao, de apelativo Laguna, 
Mozo ginetazo ahijuna, como creo que no hay otro 
Capaz a llevar un potro a sofrenarlo en la luna.” 
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down his back, a broad-brimmed plush hat kept in its 
place by a black ribbon with two tassels under his chin, 
a red silk Chinese handkerchief tied loosely round his 
neck and hanging with a point over each shoulder- 
blade, he stood dressed in his chiripa and poncho, like 
a mad prophet amongst the motley crew. Upon his 
feet were potro boots, that is the skin taken off the 
hind leg of a horse, the hock joint forming the heel and 
the hide softened by pounding with a mallet, the whole 
tied with a garter of a strange pattern woven by the 
Indians, leaving the toes protruding to catch the 
stirrups, which as a domador he used, made of a knot 
of hide. Bound round his waist he had a set of ostrich 
balls covered in lizard skin, and his broad belt made of 
carpincho leather was kept in place by five Brazilian 
dollars, and through it stuck a long ‘‘facon” with 
silver handle shaped like a half moon, and silver sheath 
fitted with a catch to grasp his sash. Whilst others 
talked of women or of horses, alluding to their physical 
perfections, tricks or predilections, their hair, hocks, 
eyes, brands or peculiarities, discussing them alternately 
with the appreciation of men whose tastes are simple 
but yet know all the chief points of interest in both 
subjects, he sat and drank. Tio Cabrera, said the 
others, is in the past, he thinks of times gone by, of 
the Italian girl whom he forced and left with her throat 
cut and her tongue protruding, at the pass of the Puan; 
of how he stole the Indian’s horses, and of the days 
when Rosas ruled the land. Pucha compadre, those 
were times eh? Before the ‘‘ nations,” English, Italian 
and Neapolitan with French and all the rest came 
here to learn the taste of meat, and ride; the ‘‘ matur- 
rangos,” in their own countries having never seen a 
horse. But though they talked at, yet they refrained 
from speaking to him, for he was old and even the devil 
knows more because of years than because he is the 
devil, and they knew also that to kill a man was to Tio 
Cabrera as pleasant an exercise as for them to killa 
sheep. But at last I, with the accumulated wisdom of 
my twenty years, holding a glass of cafia in my hand, 
approached him and inviting him to drink, said not 
exactly knowing why, ‘‘ Viva Urquiza,” and then the 
storm broke out. His eyes flashed fire, and drawing 
his facon he shouted ‘‘ Muera! .. . Viva Rosas,” and 
drove his knife into the mud walls, struck on the 
counter with the flat of the blade, foamed at the mouth, 
broke into snatches of obscene and long-forgotten songs 
as ‘‘ Viva Rosas! Muera Urquiza dale guasca en la 
petiza,” whilst the rest not heeding that I had a pistol 
in my belt tried to restrain him by all means in their 
power. But he was maddened, yelled ‘‘Yes I, Tio 
Cabrera, known also as el Cordero, tell you I know how 
to play the violin (a euphemism on the south pampa for 
cutting throats) in Rosas time, Viva el General, I was 
his right hand man and have despatched many a 
Unitario dog either to Trapalanda or to hell.” Caja, 
blood, Viva Rosas, Muera, then tottering and shaking, 
his knife slipped from his hands and he fell on a pile of 
sheepskins with white foam exuding from his lips. 
Even the Gauchos who took a life as other men take a 
cigar, and from their earliest childhood are brought up 
to kill, were dominated by his brute fury, and shrank to 
theirhorses in dismay. The pulpero murmured ‘‘ savage” 
from behind his bars, the women trembled and ran to 
their ‘‘ tolderia” holding each other by the hands, and 
the guitar players sat dumb fearing their instruments 
might come to harm. I, on the contrary, either impelled 
by the strange savagery inherent in men’s blood or by 
some reason I cannot explain, caught the infection and 
getting on my horse, a half wild ‘‘ redomon,” spurred 
him and set him plunging, and at each bound struck 
him with the flat edge of my facon, then shouting ‘* Viva 
Rosas,” galloped out furiously upon the plain. 
R.-B. CUNNINGHAM GRAHAME. 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND.—IV. 
ConcLUDING ARTICLE. 


Oe readers should now be able to appreciate the 

true position of the Patriotic Fund Com- 
missioners. They hold a Commission to apply their Fund 
and its accumulations in the way they think best for the 
benefit of the widows and children of officers and men of 
the naval and military forces. The money is-only at their 
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disposal so far as it is not required to meet liabilities 
and claims existing prior to the date of their latest 
‘Commission—April 3, 1897. But on the other hand, 
if their money falls short they are specially authorised 
to ask for and receive from the public any fresh contri- 
butions which they may want for the charitable duties 
put upon them. They have at their command the aid of 
all authorities, civil, naval and military, who are bound 
to help them in their work whenever called upon. But 
they admit that they cannot even meet the applications 
they have invited from the widows of Crimean soldiers, 
and they excuse themselves from making any fresh 
appeal to the public for subscriptions on the ground 
that they cannot get other charities for soldiers and 
sailors to give up their good work and come under 
their administration, and that the War Office will not 
give them a freer hand with the Soldiers’ Effects Fund. 
This is very like another way of saying that there is no 
public confidence in the Patriotic Fund, and those who 
have read our previous articles will not wonder that 
this confidence is entirely lacking. 

We have found that the total capital of the Patriotic 
Fund is nearly £900,000. Let us make liberal de- 
ductions for the amounts sunk in permanent educa- 
tional and orphan fund endowments ; let us also leave 
out of account the Soldiers’ Effects Fund which the 
Commissioners cannot freely handle. They are left 
with more than half a million to deal with in such a 
manner as will restore the confidence of the public. 

It is by the management of this half million that the 
Patriotic Fund Commission are rightly tested. They 
would not have half a million, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, if those for whom the money was sub- 
scribed had had their own. We have shown in detail 
how it has been accumulated by the process of 
‘‘husbanding resources,” which in this case is hardly 
distinguishable from robbing the widow and the 
orphan. The Duke of Cambridge was asked by the 
Select Committee whether the Commissioners (he is 
their Chairman) were harmonious. This was his sig- 
nificant reply :— 

‘* There has been good feeling, but I think the naval 
men have an idea that they ought to give the money 
away at once, instead of which we think there ought to 
be something to fall back upon.” 

Most people agree with the naval men. So also do 
the Select Committee who reported that ‘‘it was the 
intention of the donors to a fund for a special calamity 
that the money raised should be expended on the 
sufferers.” 

Forty years after the Crimean war a fund for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of the soldiers and 
sailors who fought in that war was standing at nearly 
£350,000, and was so administered as to show upon 
the actuarial estimate of assets and liabilities an accu- 
mulating surplus of £106,000. Upon the system which 
makes this possible here is the unanswerable comment 
of an eminent actuary—Mr. Ralph Price Hardy—as 


. frankly given to the Select Committee of 1896 :— 


‘*It would have been possible at certain epochs, not 
every year, to have ascertained truly the safe available 
surplus, and then and there to have applied it in 
increasing the allowances; but by withholding that 
Operation, and by this policy of the Commissioners, 
they have done considerable injustice to those un- 
fortunate persons who have died; that is to say, 
they have been withholding the entire fruition of this 
property and the sums withheld have gone over to the 
survivors.” 

The Commissioners will not even now take the hint. 
They are following the same course again. The 
surplus of £106,000 has been capitalised in what is 
now known as the New General Fund; and what that 
106,000 odd brings in as funded capital—no more—is 
available for extension of relief. The Commissioners 
will not ‘‘empty the Fund,” as it is called; they will 
not calculate surpluses and detach them in advance. 
Not only, as Mr. Hardy also said, have they not done 
what the public asked them to do with the money, but 
they have kept it back according to some theoretical 
conceptions of their own as to some standard of allow- 
ance. Here, in one question, and one answer, out of 
the evidence before the Select Committee will be found 
the kernel of ‘the nut :— 
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Mr. Seale-Hayne: ‘‘I wish to ask you your opinion 
as a well-known actuary, would it not be better as a finan- 
cial transaction to realise all these funds at their market~ 
value, and to purchase from the Government annuities 
sufficient in amount to meet the various demands upon 
these funds, and in your view do not you think that that 
would result in your being able to have a larger amount 
disposable for charitable purposes}than you have at the 
present time ?” 

Mr. Hardy: ‘‘ That is what we should do in the City.” 

This business-like method does not suit the Patriotic 
Fund. They prefer the Duke of Cambridge’s plan of 
keeping ‘‘something to fall back upon.” Said the 
innocent Miss Weston, who has done so much for our 
sailors: ‘‘It is not because twelve widows are in dis- 
tress that you are not to relieve four, if you can do it. 
That seems to me to be an extraordinary proposition.” 
But as our previous articles have shown, that is precisely 
the manner of proceeding that has commended itself to 
the Duke of Cambridge and his fellow-Commissioners 
of the Patriotic Fund. 

The Duke of Cambridge has a Soldiers’ Charity Fund 
of his own—at least there is one in which he is deeply 
interested. He took care that in his time as Commander- 
in-Chief the balance of the Military Tournament profits 
should go to that charity because it was for the relief of 
old soldiers, and ‘‘we all felt strongly that an old 
soldier ought never to die in the workhouse.” That 
there are many soldiers’ widows in the workhouse has 
not greatly stimulated the Patriotic Fund Commissioners 
in the past or the present to ‘“‘empty their fund.” Yet 
that is the one condition of appealing with any success 
to the public to fill the fund once more. The policy of 
husbanding resources does not answer in charity. 
Charitable resources are not meant to be husbanded but 
to be freely spent. To the charity that eth not shall 
be given; but not to the charity that hath. Subscrip- 
tions from the public are for the then living claimants 
for charity ; and capital and interest should be abso- 
lutely exhausted for their benefit. 

The Patriotic Fund staff, with their salaries and 
pensions, would have received less attention but for 
this policy of husbanding resources. But that these 
charges should continue to eat into a fund the con- 
servation of which, according to actuarial testimony, 
has ‘‘done considerable injustice to those unfortunate 
persons who have died,” is not likely to be tolerated by 
the charitable public, unless there is a drastic reform. 
The pensions must go in any case, and the salaries 
must be justified by the popular approval of the manner 
of administering the Fund. The present Secretary has 
his army pension, and looks forward to his Patriotic 
Fund pension too. <A contract is a contract, and let 
Colonel Young have his due. But such a contract is 
in itself a condemnation of the Patriotic Fund ad- 
ministration. There are many officers bewailing the 
age of retirement to whom the chance of devoting 
their undesired leisure to a service charity would be 
regarded as an honour. A sense of what was proper, 
and a willingness to accept the legal responsibility of 
an employee marked by this payment, would suggest 
their acceptance of a salary, but they would repudiate 
the idea of a pension. In their keenness to secure the 
administration of other service charities, the Patriotic 
Fund has contrasted the management expenses, and 
especially the salaries of their own and other funds, by 
the illusory method of calculating these expenses as a 
percentage of expenditure. The veriest baby in 
arithmetic can see that a small salary assessed as a 
percentage on a fund distributing a few hundreds a 
year will look bigger than a large one assessed upon 
the thousands that the Patriotic Fund has to expend. 
The answer to these unworthy comparisons is that the 
Patriotic Fund salaries as a percentage of expenditure 
ought to have been smaller still if the expenditure had 
been on the more liberal scale demanded by a truly 
charitable policy as opposed to the policy of husbanding 
resources. But on the question of management ex- 
penses, consider the light which the following con- 
versation throws upon the tactics of the Patriotic Fund 
administrators. It is a conversation between Mr. 
Kearley, M.P., and Colonel Young, the Secretary to 
the Patriotic Fund Commission, and we take it from 
the Blue Book :— 
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Mr. Kearley : ‘‘ How long has it been your practice to 
charge 4 per cent. for management of special funds on 
income or expenditure, whichever is smaller ?” 

Colonel Young: ‘‘ Since 1 January, 1895.” 

‘* Previously the practice was to charge the 4 per cent. 
on the income ?” 

**It was.” 

‘*Which led to such anomalies as 33 per cent. in 
the case of the Royal Naval Relief Fund, and 16 per 
cent. on the Soldiers’ Effects Fund as the cost of 
management ?” 

‘* The total amount was insignificant in any case. I 
think in the Royal Naval Relief Fund it amounted to 
412 per annum, and the amount done for it was pretty 
considerable, even though there was not much relief.” 

** You only made that alteration after the sittings of 
this Committee commenced ?” 

**No one is more appreciative of the fact than myself 
that this Committee has done us good in some details.” 

‘*This inquiry has done the Patriotic Fund Commis- 
sioners good ?” 

‘* Undoubtedly.” 

‘*This alteration makes the accounts look very dif- 
ferent. If you compare the charges for management to 
special funds in the Report for 1894, at page 28, and 
the Report for 1895, page 48, I see that the expense 
charged for the management of the Royal Naval Relief 
Fund is reduced from £12 to £3, and the expense of 
management of the Soldiers’ Effects Fund is reduced 
from £179 to £43.” 

‘* That is so.” 

‘¢ But the actual expense of administering these funds 
has not become less ?” 

‘*The funds generally, certainly not.” 

Colonel Young admits that the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee has done the Patriotic Fund good ‘‘in some 
details.” But there is no evidence that it is any better 
in the bulk. There is no evidence in the last report 
that the other funds are jumping at the invitation to 
hand over their business to Colonel Young. There is 
not even any evidence that any progress has been 
made in the creation of a Consultative Committee, 
in which the administrators of these other funds 
should have a voice. The other funds follow 
different methods. The Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund, for 
example, is liberal and quick in its administration, 
and its surpluses are used to augment available income, 
not to increase capital. The Imperial War Fund, 
through Colonel Tully, not only acts with promptitude, 
but suits its relief to the needs of the applicant. A 
timely gift of a sewing-machine has made a widow 
independent, where a belated and calculated annuity 
from the Patriotic Fund would but emphasise the 
woman's need. Miss Weston told the Committee that 
the first scale of pensions proposed by the Patriotic 
Fund after the ‘‘ Victoria” disaster was ‘‘a most 
miserable scale.” ‘‘ It was a starvation scale ; it was 
received, I was going to say, with a perfect howl all 
through the service.” It is of little use suggesting 
reforms to an administration who confess themselves 
too weak to appeal to the public to supplement funds 
which they find to be inadequate. What is wanted is 
public confidence, and for this it is essential that there 
should be a reorganization of the Patriotic Fund in the 
eye of the public, such a reorganization as would free it 
from past reproaches, completely rehabilitate it, and 
convince the public that the spirit of charity had chased 
away from the administration the calculating com- 
mercial genius which finds its chief triumph in the 
**husbanding of resources.” 


THE OLD CONDUCTOR, THE YOUNG, AND 
THE MIDDLE-AGED. 


O* the Sth every one possessing the smallest degree 

of sense went to the Crystal Palace to hear the 
Old ; on Monday and Wednesday evenings following 
it was worth while to go to the Promenade Concerts to 
hear the Young ; on Monday of this week one went as a 
matter of course to hear the Middle-aged; and the ancient 
comparison of Mr. Manns with so very different a type 
of musician as Mr. Henry Wood, and of Mr. Henry 
Wood with Richter, was as interesting as ever. Mr. 
Manns, first, is a trifle older than Mr. Wood, or for 
that matter than Richter, and lives, moves and has his 
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being in a world that Mr. Wood never knew, and that 
Richter only knows slightly, the world that regards 
Mendelssohn as only a little, if at all, lower than 
Beethoven, Mozart as considerably beneath both of 
them, and Wagner—if one only spoke the truth—as 
a latter-day intruder clean out of the traditional line 
of classical composers. It is the world of Sir George 
Grove as well as of Mr. Manns, and of a thousand 
duffers who cannot see in Beethoven, nor even in 
Mendelssohn, what Mr. Manns and Sir George Grove 
see in them; it is a world which seems outrageously 
impossible to the generation that regards Beethoven 
as perhaps the equal of Mozart, but Mendelssohn 
as a talented Jew-boy who got little further than 
the second letter of the alphabet of music. It is a 
world, moreover, in which genuine conducting, play- 
ing on the orchestra, was absolutely unknown. It 
makes such an admirer of Sir George Grove as 
myself blush to think of the renderings of Beethoven 
that pleased him half-a-century ago. Probably they 
were very little better than the Philharmonic gives 
now. It wasa strange world; but the strangest thing 
in the whole business is that, living in that world, and 
cherishing so many of its odd illusions and delusions, 
Mr. Manns has grown to be a conductor in many 
respects as modern as the most of us could wish 
He began as a bandmaster who made his men play 
accurately and keep their uniforms smart; and he 
has gradually become an artist, in his way a perfect 
artist. He cannot play Wagner as Wagner is played 
by Mottl or Wood; but the music he really loves, the 
music he would take to Siberia with him were Lord 
Salisbury to hand him over to Russia as a “‘ graceful 
concession” and possibly a Nihilist, the music of 
Beethoven, Schubert, Bach, Handel, Haydn, he plays 
perfectly, and with quite a modern, an_ un-early- 
Victorian, sense of its beauty. It is only in his 
playing of Wagner and Mozart that one perceives 
the early Victorian, the musician of the Mendelssohnite 
age; it is only by his playing of Schumann that 
one perceives that in some respects the man of the 
Mendelssohnite age is still struggling to emerge from his 
Mendelssohnism. When, for instance, he was working 
away on Saturday week at the tiresome Rhenish sym- 
phony, one knew instinctively that he was feeling young 
once again, once again a pioneer, a pioneer showing that 
mighty though Mendelssohn was, Schumann was not 
precisely to be scoffed at, but indeed a master whose 
music is crammed full of profound meanings. What 
the meanings are, heaven only knows; but many 
gentlemen of no considerable intelligence find them ; 
and Mr. Manns, a gentleman of undoubted intelligence, 
goes on conducting vigorously, seemingly hoping to 
find them some day. It corresponds exactly to his 
treatment of Schumann, and to his reverence and 
enthusiasm for Schumann, that he plays Wagner with 
a happy-go-lucky carelessness and energy and at 
least a little condescension. Wagner is to him an 
untamed and untameable young giant ; what he chiefly 
feels in Wagner, in any piece of Wagner, from the 
‘* Dutchman” overture to the Death-song in ‘‘ Tristan” 
is its fire, vigour and colour. So he rushes gaily 
through, undoubtedly giving one, almost thrusting into 
one’s brain, very vivid, extraordinarily vivid, impres- 
sions of certain sides of Wagner’s music. All the 
energy is there, all the picturesque colour, all the 
flaming passion ; but of its quality of deep and tender 
human emotion he seems to have no faintest notion. 
Yet this, taken together with the fact that he finds and 
interprets much of the human side of Beethoven’s 
music, only shows what a pre-established conviction 
can do. It is because Mr. Manns learnt to believe in 
the days of the old world that Wagner’s music was, 
one might almost say, inhuman, that he finds no 
human quality in it. On the whole I think I prefer 
Mr. Manns in Beethoven; he certainly gets the best 
and fullest out of himself in Beethoven, and especially 
in such symphonies as the Fourth. In the slow move- 
ment of the Fifth he does not fill the cup full, nor is the 
liquor rich enough; in the finale one feels the lack of 
massive strength behind that buoyant, sparkling vigour. 
But he gives us all the sheer beauty of the immortal 
song in the Fourth, and its deep, tremulous joyfulness 
does not lie outside his emotional gamut. I don’t know 
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whether or not it is owing to Mr. Manns having for- 
merly conducted a military band and having thus acquired 
a love of plenty of the wood-wind tone that the wood- 
wind tone at the Crystal Palace is always much louder, 
and sometimes harsher, than at other concerts. But it 
certainly is so; and this is not a bad thing in much of 
Beethoven, who so often smothered the wood-wind 
under a mass of strings. In Schubert he is fine also, 
in the same way as he is fine in Wagner, missing only 
the qualities which he misses in Wagner, but giving us 
all Schubert’s energy and graphic picturesqueness. 
With Mozart he is never successful; he plays Mozart 
as he plays Handel ; and though with Handel the result 
is entrancing, with Mozart it is merely meaningless. 
But Mr. Manns is a conductor to hear as often as 
possible. I myself rarely miss an opportunity, despite 
the deplorable railway arrangements, which do not 
come up even to my by no means sybaritic notions of 
personal comfort. 

The main difference between Mr. Manns and Mr. 
Wood is that the latter, and not the former, is the 
more serious musician. This may seem odd to the 
many good people who are still under the impression 
that Mendelssohn, because he wrote solemn oratorios 
and symphonies, was a more serious musician than 
Wagner, who wrote only operas and music-dramas. 
These very estimable people imagine that a man who 
has devoted his life to playing the immaculate Mendels- 
sohn, and to preaching the gospel of Schumann, must 
of necessity be a more serious, a more profound, mu- 
sician than one who has devoted his life to playing and 
preaching Wagner. Of course these beliefs are delight- 
fully naive; but then they are altogether wrong, with- 
out foundation. They are only part of the general 
belief of the last generation that it was wiser and more 
serious than this generation. It was not. The last 
generation had not seriousness enough to be serious 
over serious things: it was serious enough over trifles, 
the conventions that enable the social machine to travel 
easily, and such ideas as duty and the sacredness of the 
marriage vow : it wasted its seriousness on these and 
took no thought of the seriousness of life. That we come 
to this earth and have at most some thirty years—many 
of us have not that—of full and active life, and then are 
wiped out, as a pencil drawing is wiped off a slate, and 
all the game is over—this never occurred to the last 
generation, judging from the way it spent its days on 
formalities and such idiotic absurdities as the making 
of a fortune. This generation—the best part of this 
generation—is too wise to waste the brief years thus. 
We reject all that our fathers have told us—our fathers 
who threw away their precious lives on useless objects 
and died despairing or hoping to gain the phantom 
happiness in a future world for the existence of which 
there is no tittle of evidence which would not be rejected 
by a man so stupid as an average judge. We want to 
have the last sensation, the last thrill, out of life, and we 
will waste no irrecoverable moment on anything that 
does not help us to do that. We view life so seriously 
as to pass contemptuously, as to regard as quite 
irrelevant, a hundred thousand things which were 
thought all-important by our forebears who had not 
realised the brevity and therefore the seriousness of life. 
We know that ‘‘ ripeness is all,” and that death, abso- 
futely, without reservations, ends all ; and we seek only 
for ripeness. Now this is and is not a digression. It 
has no direct connexion with Mr. Wood ; but it explains 
to an extent the difference between Mr. Wood and 
Mr. Manns. Mr. Manns belongs to an age which 
accepted many of the irrelevancies of life as essentials, 
and accepted Mendelssohn as the teacher of essentials ; 
Mr. Wood, quite unconsciously I suspect, belongs to 
the generation which has awaked to the seriousness of 
life. Mr. Manns believes in Mendelssohn, Schumann 
and Schumann’s meanings; Mr. Wood knows that 
little in Schumann or Mendelssohn gives him pleasure, 
the high delight and thrill that one lives for, and he 
scornfully rejects them both. Mr. Manns endeavours 
to make every detail clear, to play everything in a way 
to which Schumann himself could take no exception ; 
and he does this mainly because he considers it good 
musicianship. Mr. Wood tries first to give the true 
general impression of everything he plays; and he does 
this because he knows that it is not the technical 
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structure that thrills one, but the beauty of the things 
and the emotion it communicates. The giving of that 
impression made safe, Mr. Wood goes on to secure 
perfection of detail; for he is a musician, and after all 
every true musician is a bit of a pedant in a harmless 
way. But I wish to insist that it is not because Mr. 
Wood is less, but because he is really more serious, 
than Mr. Manns, because he belongs to a more serious 
generation, a generation which looks the truth squarely 
in the face, that he plays the orchestra so differently 
from Mr. Manns, and plays such different kinds of 
music. Within recent times, within even my own 
memory, I have talked so often of Mr. Wood that it is 
needless to discuss him in detail once again. But I 
admire his playing so much, and take so great a pride 
in having been amongst the first to hail him as the 
biggest conductor England has produced, that I want 
to take the admirer’s privilege of finding fault. His 
fault is that he gets too far away from Mr. Manns’ 
fault—if so exceilent a quality can be called a fault—of 
taking a great deal of pains with detail. I long to hear 
his orchestral tone as beautifully balanced as Mr. 
Manns’ or Richter’s; I want him to let the brass sing 
freely, and not to drive it into a corner and bully it until 
it moves as stiffly as a column of raw recruits. This 
curious stiffness and hardness of the brass, this 
uncertain balance, does not result from mastery, 
but from lack of mastery. Just as Mr. Wood 
beats Mr. Manns in many things, so certainly does 
Mr. Manns beat Mr. Wood in the mere technical 
command of his instrument. And it surely is the 
beginning of great art to have command of your 
instrument ; to be able to strike the right note of 
your instrument is certainly as important to the 
player as to be able to find the right words is 
to a writer. Mr. Wood can generally find what he 
wants; but in his dealings with the brass, and in 
carrying too far the plan of getting the general effect 
and letting the detail go hang, he has something’ to 
learn. 

And the Middle-aged? Richter has become rather a 
funny spectacle to me. Of course his mastery of his 
instrument is complete. He plays the right notes, to 
use my former figure, with even greater security than 
Mr. Manns. Wagner took excellent care that he learnt 
to do that. And yet—! His world is as far away 
from ours as Mr. Manns’ world is; and like Mr. 
Manns he makes violent efforts to catch up with the 
younger generation. But whereas the world of Manns 
is the Mendeissohn world, in Richter’s case it is 
the anti-Mendelssohn world. Now it is as absurd 
nowadays to be an anti-Mendelssohnite as it is to be a 
Mendelssohnite. Mendelssohnism having ceased to 
exist, its opposite also must cease to exist, or must 
exist as a fatuous middle-aged gentleman hammering 
violently on the door of a house where for some years. 
the notice ‘‘ To let, or for sale at any price” has been 
exposed. Richter himself has realised that; it should 
be remembered that he does not reside at Villa Wahn- 
fried, where poor dead Mendelssohnism is still regarded 
as a living, active, malignant foe. So he plays the 
‘‘new” men, especially the Russian new men, with a 
painful lack of discrimination, which shows that new- 
ness, and a desire to get out of anti-Mendelssohnism, 
but certainly no very genuine desire to play only the 
best music he chances on, is his object. The sad truth 
is that Richter has no personality, no soul, like Manns 
or Wood or Mottl. The real Richter, all his outer 
coatings stripped away, would prove to be a very 
commonplace person indeed. But he has learnt his 
trade. On Monday he played the ‘‘ Tannhauser” over- 
ture and other very, very stale Wagner things with a 
technical perfection that beat Mr. Manns clean out of 
the field and left Mr. Wood nowhere. After that he 
played an interminable Russian piece of brainless stu- 
pidity ; and he ended with a marvellous interpretation 
of the Heroic symphony of Beethoven. But before he 
reached that most of the audience had left. 

I would like to have discoursed a little more fuily of 
Richter, but my space is eaten up, and he must 
stand over until my next article. I have also to apolo- 
gis2 to Mr. Pachmann for my inability to attend his 
Chopin recital on Saturday last. Mr. Pachmann is a 
pianist who should be seen by every one. }. Pee 
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AN AWFUL WARNING. 


‘ Shas usual thing, I suppose? Nothing like the 
usual thing!” said Lord Twombley, the 
‘‘Cabinet Minister,” as his secretary handed him the 
speech he was to learn for the opening of the new 
street. There is in that apophthegm a profundity and 
point which Mr. Pinero does not usually compass. Its 
irony is accentuated by the fact that the play in which 
it was spoken failed precisely because it was not the 
usual thing. The public likes the usual thing, and they 
who work under the public’s eye—politicians, dramatists, 
policemen and such folk—can do the unusual thing only 
at their own peril. The further a man work from the 
public, and the less responsible he be to it, the greater 
his freedom to do what pleases him. That is why 
diplomacy is more progressive and more fascinating 
than politics, and literature or painting than the drama. 
Politics and drama are behind the times because of the 
franchise and the ‘‘ gods.” The public is always behind 
the times. When we speak of the ‘‘times” we mean 
the ideas and actions of a small but gifted minority, 
which does gradually, painfully drag the public up to 
the position which itself has reached, though not before 
a newer minority has established itself still further 
ahead. Now, the public takes a more serious interest 
in politics than in the drama, studies them and under- 
stands them better, and so is in them nearer behind the 
times. The drama it regards—why not ?—as its little 
diversion. It does not want to think about it, to make 
itself uncomfortable over so trivial a matter. It wants 
to enjoy itself in a quiet, vaccine manner. It wants to 
browse on the usual thing. So it flocked to ‘*‘ Sweet 
Lavender,” whilst it left the ‘‘ Cabinet Minister” more 
or less severely alone. But ‘‘ Mrs. Tanqueray” was 
unusual—why was that flocked to? Only because it 
was thought to be improper. ‘‘Mrs. Ebbsmith” 
failed because the public had already been bullied 
(by the minority) into™ seeing that there had been 
nothing so very shocking in her forerunner. If only 
the serio-propagandist critics had encouraged the 
*public in believing Mr. Pinero to be a wicked man, 
instead of showing them how good he was, the realistic 
drama might still be flourishing in London—might, by 
this time, have become the usual thing. The unusual 
thing can be smuggled quickly into the theatre under 
some false pretext, but the pretext must be kept up for 
some time ; otherwise the public has to be converted in 
the ordinary way. And that is a very slow process, as 
I have shown. The usual thing, however, if it be done 
passably well, is sure to succeed on its own merits. 
Till the curtain rose on the third act of ‘‘ When a 
Man’s in Love,” the play written by Messrs. Anthony 
Hope and Edward Rose for the Court Theatre, the 
audience was enjoying itself thoroughly. Here, indeed, 
they thought was a good example of the usual thing. 
Messrs. Hope and Rose seemed to have composed a 
triumph. None foresaw the sinister nature of the third 
act! The very surnames of the two authors seemed a 
safeguard against sinister innovation—the one, the 
noblest emotion of the human heart; the other, the 
dear emblem of our land. The caste was a good one, 
the dialogue was as dolly as could be, and all the 
characters were ambling serenely down a beaten track 
such as the public loves. There was no suspicion, 
—how could there be ?—that this track led to a horrid, 
sheer, precipitous abyss. So far, there were only two 
little flaws in the production. One of these was that 
Miss Marion Terry, as Lady Mary Thurston, the 
heroine, had a rather trivial part, in which she had 
scope only for her charm, none for her power of 
acting. The other was that the cool-headed, sympa- 
thetic American was played by an American, Mr. Paul 
Arthur, not by an Englishman, and so seemed quite 
unlike an American—unlike the usual thing. True, the 
character of ‘‘ Captain Hilliard (late U.S. army)” had 
been drawn by the authors according to the strictest 
convention. Most of his speeches began duly with an 
**T guess” or a ‘‘See here.” He was a great hand 
at Poker, which duly he played, and at cock-tails, which 
he duly mixed, on the stage. The authors had evidently 
meant him to be played duly with a strong twang, a 
sombrero and a goatee. Mr. Paul Arthur, with his 
Cisatlantic voice and vesture, was as terrible a shock 
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to the audience as he must have been to the authors. 
‘* He whipped out his derringer. I whipped out mine. 
(Pause.) He rode to the cemetery. I walked behind.” 
Imagine that line delivered with no more of a stage- 
twang than you have, reader, or I! I am glad to say 
that the audience bore all this, for the authors’ sake, 
without protest, realising that the authors had splashed 
on the local colour with a liberal brush, and that it was 
not their fault if Mr. Arthur wantonly washed it all out. 
But let me leave the painful subject of Mr. Arthur. 
It is pleasant to turn to the first two acts of the 
play itself. Here was no violation of theatrical pro- 
bability. Here were no idiotic surprises. Here was 
Lady Mary Thurston, beloved by the sympathetic 
American and by Percival Dekker, a nervous millionaire. 
She rejects the latter, declaring her deep esteem for 
the former. Here, too, was young and foolish Chris 
Athelstan, about whom Lady Mary, his cousin, is 
very anxious, for Chris has fallen among a set of 
men who cheat him at Poker, and is fast losing 
all his money. Hilliard tells the young man that 
these friends of his are sharpers. The young man is 
angry. In order to convince him, Hilliard devises a 
scheme. He will himself fleece the young man by means 
of a silver cigar case which is bright enough to reflect 
his opponent’s cards. Then he will confess the trick to 
the young man, who will see how foolish it is to play 
with elder players. Surely a very perilous and round- 
about scheme to achieve a very simple purpose! But 
no matter. Theatrically, it is the usual thing, and it 
secures the second act. Hilliard confides his scheme to 
the millionaire, giving him a letter which shall serve as 
evidence of his own probity. The millionaire, left alone, 
lights a candle and burns his rival’s letter. In the next 
act, of course, the game takes place, the millionaire 
being present with another character, Lord Pitkeithly. 
The public loves a gambling-scene. Realistic gambling 
would, of course, be quite ineffective on the stage. It 
would not do for the gambler to play, as in real life, with 
a calm, inscrutable politeness. The agony of the game 
must be explicit. Do you remember the scene in the 
‘* Masqueraders,” where David Remon gambled for 
possession of the baronet’s wife, and how the baronet 
gasped and shouted and drank deep potations of 
brandy, and how, when the game was over, the vic- 
torious Remon, instead of smiling and saying quietly, 
as he would have said in real life, ‘‘ Well, some day I 
must give you your revenge!” clutched his unfortu- 
nate opponent by the throat, forced him down upon 
the floor and half-strangled him, whilst he extorted 
from him a sacred oath to abide by the results of the 
game? Mr. Ben Webster, who plays the part of 
Chris Athelstan, behaves in the customary manner, 
drinking deep potations of brandy, muttering hoarsely, 
snatching at the cards as they are dealt to him, 
and at his hair as it stands on end. The 
audience watches him breathlessly. Meanwhile, the 
millionaire silently calls Lord Pitkeithly’s attention to 
the cigar-case. Alarums‘' and excursions ensue. 
Hilliard asks the millionaire to clear him. The mil- 
lionaire denies receipt of the excriminating letter, denies 
that Hilliard made any communication to him. Hilliard 
is left alone, crushed by the blow. The curtain slowly 
descends between him and an enraptured audience. 

During the entracte, every one is looking forward to 
the last act with extreme pleasure. Every one knows 
what that act will be like. Lady Mary will, of course, 
believe Hilliard to be guilty of the hideous crime with 
which he has been charged. In her distress, she will 
transfer her esteem to the rejected millionaire. He, 
however, will be stricken with remorse. He will 
summon all the other characters, make full confession, 
draw Lady Mary towards Hilliard, join their hands, and, 
covered with glory, falter from the stage to begin anew 
life in a new world. The other characters will presently 
steal away, casting sympathetic glances at the united 
lovers. And then— 

HiLuiarRD. Dearest, we shall be very, very happy 
together, shall we not ? 

Lapy Mary. Yes! But we must always remember 
him! 

CuRTAIN. 


During the entr’acte, all this seemed to us quite in- 
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evitable. It is the usual thing, and we never dream 
that we shall not get it. Anon, to our discomfiture 
and rage, we find our fond anticipations falsified 
in the most cynical and unseemly fashion! The curtain 
has hardly risen when ‘the Professor,” an important 
comic character, is brought on, though he has not 
appeared in either of the preceding acts. This is a bad 
omen, an appalling breach of propriety. The dramatic 
critics around me knit their brows and toss their beards, 
as who should say ‘‘ The public will never stand this!” 
I myself shake my head, murmuring the word ‘‘ dis- 
graceful.” But it soon becomes evident that this is no 
solitary indiscretion. The authors have played fast and 
loose with the whole act. Lady Mary firmly believes 
in her lover’s innocence. The only difficulty is as to 
how he shall clear himself in the ¢yes of the world. 
Enter Frank Athelstan, a school-boy, who in the first 
act exhibited an automatic apparatus for taking snap- 
shots of people without their knowledge. He shows 
Hilliard a plate representing a lighted candle burning 
in the daylit drawing-room. From various pieces of 
evidence Hilliard concludes that this candle was lighted 
by the millionaire, and that the excriminating letter 
perished in its flame. The millionaire is sent for. Enter 
the other characters. Enter the millionaire. Lady Mary 
announces that she is betrothed to Hilliard. Chris, 
Pitkeithly and the millionaire refuse to congratulate. 
The footlights are lowered, and the school-boy gives a 
magic-lantern entertainment—imagine ! in the last act! 
—showing comic portraits of Chris Athelstan, Pitkeithly 
and other persons of the play. Hilliard says that there 
is also a portrait of the millionaire, burning a letter. 
The millionaire is dumbfounded. Realising that the 
game is up, he slinks out of the room. Pitkeithly and 
Chris congratulate Hilliard on the happy vindication of 
his honour. The curtain falls just as the school-boy is 
taking a snap-shot of Hilliard and Lady Mary in each 
other’s arms. 

The audience is dazed. It does not hoot nor hiss. 
It even applauds, as from force of habit. But how 
significantly less loud the applause is now than it was 
at the end of the second act! Now it is but an empty, 
automatic noise ; then it was the spontaneous ebullition 
of a thousand throats. There has been a wilful, cruel 
violation of the usual thing. The public is deeply 
wounded. The dramatic critics around me, struggling 
into their coats, seem to have aged considerably. I 
myself, with a dangerous light in my eyes, elbow my 
way firmly to the vestibule. There I knock at the box- 
office and demand loudly that my order for a stall shall 
be returned to me in full. 


MORAL. 
Beware of trifling with the public. Max. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


FROM the Stock Exchange point of view actual war 
would have a smaller disturbing effect than the 
uncertainty of the past few days. Rumour, painted 
with a hundred tongues, mostly lying, plays havoc with 
quotations, and the oldest market hand has infinite 
difficulty in disentangling the various influences and 
allotting to each its proper importance. When, in 
addition, it is remembered that Rumour’s henchmen, 
the evening newspapers, have chosen Throgmorton 
Street as the favourite exhibition ground for their 
sensational placards, the continual state of nervousness 
and alarm in which during a time of crisis stockbrokers 
and stockjobbers pass their lives may be understood. 
In the period immediately preceding the declara- 
tion of war between America and Spain quotations 
tumbled all round. When war was actually declared 
they steadied and then rose up to and beyond their 
previous level. No one at present believes it possible 
that war will actually arise between England and France 
out of the Fashoda business, but on this side of the 
Channel we are ready enough to apply to Frenchmen 
their own proverb, and to say that with them it is always 
the unexpected which happens. History has taught the 
whole world to place little confidence in the stability of 
French Governments and even of French society, and 
the Dreyfus affair, with all that it connotes, has enor- 
mously increased the distrust which is felt even by those 
who most admire the genius of the French nation. 
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England, in any case, can envisage a conflict with 
France alone with calmness. With a navy greatly in- 
ferior to our own, and an army powerless against us, 
as well as without leaders on whom it can rely, France 
stands to lose much more than she can possibly gain. 
Her colonies would be at our mercy, and it is not 
credible that the twenty-eight-year-old Third Republic 
could survive the first shock of arms. Already one fore- 
seeing Frenchmen has muttered the significant phrase: 
‘* A Naval Sedan.” 


There is no reason, therefore, why the infinitesimal 
possibility of a war with France should lower the value 
of any securities which are dealt in on the London 
Stock Exchange, except those which are directly de- 
pendent on the prosperity of France. But as every one 
knows nowadays, and none better than those whose 
business lies in the Stock markets, prices are not 
regulated by value but by supply and demand. Prices 
emerge from the vociferous buying and selling of the 
market-place. Values remain hidden in balance- 
sheets, only to be discovered by close scrutiny, and the 
only certainty is that in normal times and in the long 
run prices will surely approximate to true vaiues. Since 
last week quotations have been depressed in all depart- 
ments by the fear of realisations, due mainly to the 
disturbed condition of the Money Market. Probably 
the direct effect of our strained relations with France in 
causing sales of stocks and shares has been very small, 
since there is a general belief that some way out of the 
impasse will be discovered. But the indirect effect has 
been considerable, for the rise in the value of money 
here, in Berlin, and now in Paris, has compelled a few 
speculators operating with borrowed money to put their 
holdings on the market, and whilst there were these 
sellers about, the political situation has caused a 
plentifui lack of buyers. In reality the selling has been 
of comparatively small extent and has depressed 
quotations out of ali proportion to its magnitude. The 
prolonged period of stagnation and the many shocks 
the markets have received during this unfortunate year 
have long ago driven out the majority of weak holders, 
and stocks and shares are held mainly in strong hands. 
Here in England the monetary position is in the main 
satisfactory, and now that the Bank of France has 
raised its rate of discount, Berlin will be compelled to 
set its house in order. Money will probably remain 
dearer for a time, which is by no means a disadvantage 
for everybody, but the general position will be improved, 
and if the Fashoda incident is satisfactorily disposed of 
we anticipate that confidence will be rapidly restored. 
Even if dreadful war should intervene there is no 
likelihood of panic, nor even of a very serious depression. 
Had the present condition of affairs followed close upon 
a period of active and general speculation, disaster 
would assuredly have followed. 


A few weeks ago the centre of the monetary disturb- 
ance was in New York. There is some reason to 
suppose that in this case the causes were not wholly 
natural, but in part due to a certain interference with 
the normal course of the Money Market which was 
checkmated by the prompt action of the Bank of Eng- 
land in raising its rate of discount to 3 per cent. on 
22 September last. Now, however, the centre of dis- 
turbance has shifted across the Atlantic to Berlin, and 
the further rise in the Bank Rate last week from 3 to 4 
per cent., like the rise in the rate of the Bank of France 
on Thursday, from the 2 per cent. at which it has stood 
since March, 1895, to 3 per cent., was due to the mone- 
tary position in Berlin. Itis well known that a large 
quantity of German paper of not quite first-class quality 
has been afloat in London for a long time past, and 
although some of the stories which have been told about 
the absurd excesses into which the credit system has 
fallen in Germany are certainly exaggerated, there is no 
doubt that it was highly desirable to check the further 
influx of German bills into this country, and more 
especially those which were not genuinely mercantile. 
A similar state of affairs existed in Paris. The cheap- 
ness of money there attracted large quantities of German 
paper, and the action of the Bank of England in raising 
its rate last week necessarily drove Berlin to make 
further demands upon the French capital. It must have 
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busily cutting local rates. The Grand Trunk, through Sir 
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horrified the good boulevardiers éxtremely to discover 


that the hereditary enemy had been speculating largely 
and profitably with French money, but in mere self- 
defence the Bank of France was obliged to raise its rate 
of discounts, and Berlin, cut off from access to the 
hoards of London and Paris, will have to contract its 
operations, with some advantage to the rest of the 
world, and considerable advantage to itself. It is un- 
fortunate that the necessity for the rise in the French 
Bank rate should have come at this particular moment, 
since ignorance will generally attribute it to the strained 
relations between England and France, with which it 
has in all probability nothing whatever to do. Uneasi- 
ness will thus be intensified, which makes it the more 
to be desired that the two Governments should hasten 
to some conclusion. 


The advance of the French Bank rate, whilst it de- 
pressed the Stock Markets, of course strengthened dis- 
count rates here, and helped the Bank of England to 
make its own rate effective. This it has been doing 
during the week by large borrowings on the market, 
the Bank return showing a decline of £1,495,000 in 
Government securities, and of £467,000 in “ other” 
securities. There has been a large return of notes 
and coin from internal circulation, so that, although 
#,247,000 of coin and bullion was taken for export, the 
Reserve has increased £340,000, and the proportion of 
Reserve to Liabilities has risen 23 per cent. to 4o per 
cent. This is a satisfactory showing, and is evidence 
that the Bank of England has a firm control of the 
situation. The Bank rate is unchanged at 4 per cent. 
Rates in the open market closely approximate to the 
Bank rate, three months’ fine bills being discounted at 
31% to 3} per cent. A fortnight ago the outside rate 
was only 2§ per cent., and five weeks ago only 14 per 
cent. Consols, it is to be noted, are only 3 down on 
the week at 1083 for money. 


Home Rails have been stagnant, but until Thursday 
there was little movement in prices. On that day, 
however, there was a general fall of from } to 1 point. 
Great Central stock suffered from the accident on its 
line in Lincolnshire, and would no doubt have suffered 
more had it not been for the excellent traffic return for 
last week, showing an increase of £3042. In spite of 
the bad weather all the other lines except one showed 
satisfactory increase, the North Eastern heading the 
list with £11,514. The Midland followed with £5601, 
the North Western with £5470 and the North British 
with £4231. The Great Western now seems to have 
turned the corner after its unhappy experiences during 
the coal strike. Last week it reported a first increase 
43250 after the long and mournful series of decreases 
of. This week it again reports an increase, though only 
a little one, of £820. The Metropolitan comes last with 
the magnificent increase of £6 over last year’s figures. 
The quotation of Metropolitans was not affected by 
the return. American Rails have been dropping 
steadily during the week. This market seems for the 
present to be quite played out. Grand Trunks and 
Canadian Pacifics have passed the six days under 
the shadow of the controversy between Sir William 
Van Horne and Sir Charles Rivers Wilson. 


We are full of pity for Grand Trunk and Canadian 
Pacific shareholders. They know that the furious 
quarrel between their two companies is still going on; 
but they must find it difficult to discover from the 
correspondence between their respective presidents 
what there is left to quarrel about. Happily the 
questions at issue are narrowed down now to two 
points, and it is possible to arrive at an understanding 
of the deadlock. When the Inter-State Commission 
decided that the Canadian Pacific had no right to 
‘« differentials ” aud Sir William Van Horne gracefully 
bowed to the decision, everybody thought that the 
controversy was at an end. And so it was, so far as 
the American lines were concerned. The Canadian 
Pacific now claims no “ differentials” as against them ; 
but in his own territory Sir William Van Horne will 
not yield an inch. The Canadian Pacific still claims 
‘« differentials ” as against the Grand Trunk on through 
tralfic to the North-West, and to enforce its claim is 


Charles Rivers Wilson, in a letter dated the 17th inst., 
offers to submit the questions of both through and local 
rates to arbitration. But if Sir William Van Horne 
adopts the attitude taken by Vice-President O’Shaugh- 
nessy in his correspondence with Mr. Hays, the 
manager of the Grand Trunk, arbitration is not likely 
to be accepted, and the rate war in Canada will con- 
tinue in an aggravated form. The question of the use 
of the Grand Frunk’s North Bay line by the Canadian 
Pacific and the price to be paid for this accommodation 
is a side issue which it would be better not to bring 
into the present discussion. To the plain man there is 
no longer any doubt that the Canadian Pacific has now 
put itself wholly into the wrong, and its shareholders 
have little reason to thank Str William Van Horne 
for his obstinacy in continuing the struggle. 


Net YieLtp or Home RaiLtway Stocks. 
ENGLIsH RAILWAays. 


Company. Dividends _ Price Yield p.c. 

1897-8. 19 Oct. 

Great Northern ...... 4 1 8 
Midland Deferred .....-..... 85}...... 318 8 
Brighton Deferred............ 318 2 
Great Northern Deferred... 23 ...... 63 
South Eastern Deferred ... ...... 3:13 
North Eastern GE 312 7 
F 198}...... 3 10 6 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... 54 ...... 1474...... 39 5 
Brighton Ordinary............ 3 811 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ...... rr8}...... 
South Western Deferred ... 3. ...... QO .... 3 6 8 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4;%...... 3 010 
Midland Preferred ............ 3 0 0 
Great 33 1163...... 3 O O 
South Western Ordinary ... 62 ...... a 219 8 
Metropolitan ...... 34 219 0 
Great Western ............... 164}...... 2 17 10 
Great Central Preferred ... ...... 60 210 0 


The Industrial Market has been very dull—so dull 
that business of any kind has been almost impossible. 
Luckily, there has been no great inclination to sell. If 
there had been, the absence of buyers would have caused 
considerable declines all round. Liptons have been 
depressed on account of reported rebuffs the Company 
has received in its applications for licences for its 
local branches, but the reports seem to have been 
exaggerated. It was time, however, that some incident 
should occur to pull down a little the present inflated 
quotation. There has been some activity in promoting 
circles, and, had it not been for the general! uneasiness, 
the past week would probably have seen a large number 
of new companies put before the public. Those which 
did appear seem to have been successful, Pease and 
Partners’ shares having already been quoted as high as 
54 premium, whilst the issue of £80,000 Allsopps’ De- 
ferred Ordinary shares has been largely over-subscribed. 


Net YIELD oF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Dividend Yield 
Company. 1897. Price r cent. 

Per cent. 19 Oct. 

Bovril Deferred............ 5 = 
Do. Ordinary ......... 7 i? 

Linotype Deferred (£5) 9 7h 
Mazawattee Tea ......... £64 
National Telephone(45) ... we 
D. H. Evans & Co....... see 5 810 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10(') ... 14 « 6 8 
Linotype Ordinary (45) 6 5s -- § 6 8 
Harvod’s Stores ......... 20 34 §. 3.8 
Spiers & Pond (£10) 10 19! - § 2 6 
Bryant & May (45) ... 17} at oe 414 7 
Eley Brothers (£10) 173 37. ~~ 414 7 
Salmon & Gluckstein ... 8... 
Swan & Edgar ............ 
Jones & Higgins ......... 9 
Savoy Hotel (£10) ...... 
J. & P. Coats (£10) ... 20 63? 


(1) Including bonus of 2 per cent. 
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Petrifite, Limited, a company formed in December 
last to purchase the patent rights of a new cement, of 
which magnesite forms the basis, is now preparing for 
a large output. Kilns, storehouses and workmen’s 
cottages are being built near its magnesite quarries in 
the island of Euboea; and a light railway, some six 
miles in length, is being constructed to the coast. 
New works for the manufacture of the cement are being 
erected at Gravesend. Shareholders, meanwhile, are a 
little anxious to know how things are going on, though 
such preparations necessarily involve delay. For mag- 
nesite itself there is a good trade demand, and this 
Company has a distinct advantage in being able to 
obtain it from the open quarries without the usual 
expenses of mining. Whether the cement will prove 
as marketable as the magnesite rentains to be seen. 
The Chairman, we understand, stated at the statutory 
meeting that, as the capital subscribed was barely 
sufficient for the business, the vendors consented to 
forego any cash payment and were willing to receive 
the whole amount of the purchase in shares. Notwith- 
standing this, we are informed that they have been paid 
£8000 in cash. The shareholders will no doubt be glad 
to receive some explanation of this discrepancy. 


South African gold and land shares kept fairly steady 
under adverse influences until Wednesday ; but the list 
of prices at the close of that day was less satisfactory, 
declines of from ;'; to } being marked all! along the line. 
On Thursday, a worse day in other departments, 
decliners were again numerous, but not so general and 
of smaller amount, whilst the total fall in the two days 
was comparatively insignificant. The fairly firm tone 
maintained whilst other securities were tumbling down 
is a further proof of the inherent strength of this market, 
and justifies the belief that when the political horizon is 
again clear there will be a sharp recovery in Transvaal 
gold shares. Rand Mines which were carried over last 
week at 32%, on Thursday night closed at only just under 
32. This is a result of the crisis very different from 
what happened in the early part of the year, when Rand 
Mines went rapidly down to 26. At that time there 
was no doubt a considerable ‘‘ bull” account in ex- 
istence. At present there is practically no ‘‘buil” 
account open at all, and it would require a very 
venturesome ‘‘ bear” to sell any large number of shares 
in the present steady condition of the market. 


EstimaTeD Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINES. 


OUTCROPS. 
Estimated Price Lifeof —_bable 
Sth r reo 
Company. Dividends. 19 Oct. Mine. Net 
Yield. 
Per Cent. Years. an 
Pioneer 75 ri}... 1 - 75 
Rietfontein A............. 35 14 ... 30 16$ 
Henry Nourse (*) ...... 150 gf ... 12 13 
Jumpers § 8 
City and Suburban (*) 15 St... 17 8 
Robinson (*) 20 8i ... 16 6$ 
Roodepoort United ... 50 1§ 
Treasury (5) ............ 12} 
Meyer and Charlton... 7o ... 4%... 10 ... 6 
Crown Reef (°) ......... 8 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10... jy... 6 4 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 ... 53... 9 «+ 4 
Wolhuter (*) ....... GO I 
May Consolidated ...... 
Geldenhuis Estate...... 


(‘) Owns 37 D.L. claims, estimated value equivalent 
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to 1010s. per share. (*) 42 deep-level claims, estima- 
ted value equivalent to 42 per share. 
claims, estimated value equivalent to £1 per share. 
(*) 45 shares. (*) £4 shares. (°) 51} deep-level claims, 
estimated value equivalent to £2 10s. per share, and 47 
water-right claims. (*) Poorer North Reef Ore not 
taken into account. (*) 18 D.L. claims, estimated value 
equivalent to £4 per share. 


Deep LEVELs. 


Pro- 
Estimated Price, Life of bable 
Company. Dividends. 19 Oct. Mine. Net 
Yield. 
Per Cent. Years on, 
*Robinson Deep............ 200... 10} ... 20... 16 
*Durban Deep (}) ......... 
*Nourse Deep ............ GO Ob 
*Crown Deep. ...........000 6 .. 
*Rose Deep _............ woe 105 BE 15 7 
*Village Main Reef(*) ... 7 
*Geldenhuis Deep...... ... 
*Simmer and Jack......... 420) 3 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
(*) Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 
436,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
at a price equivalent to £1 per share. (7) Owns 25,000 
Wemmer shares, value equivalent to #1 per share. 
(*) Calculated on actual profits of working. (‘) £5 
shares. 


There is at present a good deal of business being 
done in the higher circles of South African finance in 
‘*second row” deep levels, that is, in properties 
situated bey ond the southern boundaries of the present 
deep levels. Many of these properties are now being 
floated into companies, and work upon them will com- 
mence with all dispatch. When the idea of sinking 
shafts in the deep-level ground south of the outcrop 
mines was first mooted, it was greeted with scorn. 
Now, those who have persevered with the work have 
made large fortunes. The second-row deeps are likely 
to prove no less profitable. Great improvements have 
been made of late years in the methods of shaft sinking, 
and a shaft can be sunk in half the time that was 
formerly necessary. Moreover, there are strong reasons 
for believing that as the reefs go deeper the dip 
becomes gradually less steep, so that it can be reached 
at workable depths at a much greater distance from the 
outcrop than was once thought possible. In several 
cases upthrows have also been discovered which bring the 
reefs nearer to the surface by many hundred feet. It is 
little wonder, therefore, that the second-row deep-level 
ground is becoming more and more valuable every day, 
and that the once unsaleable £100 debentures of the 
Johannesburg Turf Club, which owns some of this 
ground, are now supposed to be worth anything from 
£5000 to £10,000. The end of the gold-mining 
industry in the Transvaal is far from being in sight as 
yet, and the public is certain to realise at last what safe 
and profitable opportunities for investment it offers. 
When this happens the long-expected boom will become 
a very effective reality. 


In spite of the great hopes placed upon it, the first 
Geelong crushing has not done much to lift Rhodesians. 
In fact Geelong shares themselves have fallen from the 
34 at which they stood not long ago to only just over 
2 It is difficult to understand why, for the first 
crushing could hardly have been more satisfactory. 
The Selukwe crushing was not less so, and very shortly 
we may expect returns from certain other Rhodesian 
companies. The existence of gold in payable quantities 
in Rhodesia is now established beyond all cavil, and at 
their present prices the shares of the Chartered Com- 
pany itself and of other Rhodesian companies are well 
worth attention. With a mine yielding 1 oz. to the 


ton, and a 40-stamp mill at work, the Geelong should 
be able eventually to pay dividends of over 70 per cent. 
on its capital of £250,000, so that at their present 


(*) 52 D.L.- 
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price of a little more than £2 10s. each the shares are 
absurdly cheap. The confidence which is felt in the 
future of the mine is shown by the fact that Major 
Maurice Heany, the managing director, has largely 
increased his holding, and that the Chartered Company 
has not sold one of the shares it held long before the 
crushing began to be talked about. 


Some of our contemporaries are slowly discovering 
the facts with regard to the present position of the 
Mozambique Company which we published fully in our 
issue of last week. For instance, the Paris corres- 
pondent of one big financial daily, which prides itself 
on its ‘‘new news,” took the trouble to cable from 
Paris on Friday the main facts which appeared in our 
columns a week ago. The Paris Committee of the 
Mozambique Company has made a feeble attempt to 
defend itself against the damning indictment we pre- 
ferred against it. The character of that defence may 
be judged from the fact that to bolster up a hopeless 
case absolute misstatements of fact have been resorted 
to. It is stated that on 8 June, 1897, an offer to buy a 
block of 55,000 shares at 41°75 francs was accepted by 
the Directors, although the market price of the shares 
at that time was 51 francs. The statement is untrue, 
as any one can prove for himself by looking up the 
quotation for that date. The price of the shares in 
London and Paris was then 33s. 9d. or 42°50 francs. 
Further, the attempt is being made in Paris to repre- 
sent the matter as a political question between France 
and England, but this is merely a diversion intended to 
cloak the irregularity of the Paris Committee’s action. 
It is certain that the Oceana Consolidated Company 
here is acting in the best interests of all shareholders 
alike, whether they are English, German, French or 
Portuguese, and it is the duty of every shareholder to 
support its action by sending his proxies for the meeting 
at Lisbon on 10 November next to the Oceana Company 
without the slightest delay. 


Mr. Bottomley is clearly itching to resume his old 
role of a City Atlas, supporting alone the Westralian 
Market. It is true that his diction is more sober, his 
style more restrained, his prophecies less audacious, 
than they were before misfortune came upon him, but 
at the final meetings of his companies on Tuesday to 
carry out the amalgamation scheme he could not resist 
the temptation to repeat to the shareholders his now 
ancient tag about ‘‘keeping your eyes on Northern 
Terrors.” ‘There will not be much chance for the re- 
constructed Mr. Bottomley, we suspect, to achieve 
great things for some time as yet. There is no con- 
fidence in the Westralian Market at present, such as 
exists in the case of South Africans. On Wednesday 
and Thursday quotations came down with a rush, led 
by Golden Horseshoes, which fell nearly £1 in a single 
day, and followed by Associateds and Lake Views, 
which on Thursday fell 4, and Ivanhoe, which fell }. 
We fear that even Mr. Bottomley will not be able to 
lift the price of Northern ‘‘ Terrors,” as he once did, 
until he has actually obtained some of that 44,000,000 
of gold, and exhibited it in a glass case in Broad Street 
Avenue. 


NEW ISSUES. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 


The new scheme for the reconstruction of the Crystal 
Palace Company and the reorganization of the educa- 
tional and recreative features has been completed, and 
a statement issued as to the scope of future operations. 
Under the new Act of Parliament authorising this 
scheme the Company offers for subscription at par 
#25,000 four per cent. second (1898) debenture stock 
and £95,000 preferred ordinary stock. The ordinary 
stock has a preferential right to a minimum dividend of 
5 per cent. or such larger dividend as one-third of the 
profits after payment of interest and dividend on the 
debentures and preference shares. The deferred 
ordinary stock, which is not offered for subscription, 
will receive the balance. The new directorate consists 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan; Mr. A. W. Biggs and Mr. 
Clark, the largest stockholders; one of the managers 
of the Stock Exchange; Mr. H. E. Milner, landscape 
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gardener; and Mr. Schenk, who undertakes to provide 
100,000 in cash for working capital and to redeem 
the 6 per cent. debentures and replace them at 3 per 
cent. A new restaurant and dining-rooms will be 
built in a more central situation, and Messrs. Lyons & 
Co. are to manage the catering arrangements. In 
addition, a London County Cricket Club, with Dr. 
W. G. Grace as manager, and a new polo club are 
to be formed. A valuation, by Messrs. Plasier & Sons 
and Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, Sons & Cassell, puts the 
realisable value of the Patace and freehold estate, which 
covers 200 acres, at 4,555,385. With its finances 
placed upon a firmer basis and with a more vigorous 
and modern policy, the prospects of this undoubtedly 
national institution are likely to improve considerably. 
The preferred ordinary stock, however, can, for the 
present, only be looked upon as a speculative invest- 
ment. 
THE KNOTT END RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Subscriptions are invited for an issue, at par, of 
450,000 in 10,000 shares of £5 each of the Knott End 
Railway Company This railway has been incorporated 
by Act of Parliament for the purpose of constructing a 
line from Pilling to Knott End, near Fleetwood in 
Lancashire. The railway will, at first, be a single line 
of ordinary gauge, so as to enable the goods traffic from 
the London and North Western to be carried to its 
destination without transhipment. Aa agreement has 
been entered into, subject to the sanction of Parliament, 
to purchase the Garstang and Knott End Railway. 
The Company will then own a railway eleven miles 
long, in direct communication with the main line of the 
North Western. It is also proposed further to alter 
and improve the ferry landing-stage at the Knott End 
terminus, in view of passenger and other traffic. The 
directors consider that local traffic from the carriage of 
market produce to Fleetwood and Blackpocl, and bricks 
and building material to Knott End, will be sufficient 
to make the line remunerative. The Company are 
authorised under their Act to pay interest at the rate 
of 3 per cent. during the period allowed for construction. 


THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN COTTON AND JUTE FACTORY, 
LIMITED. 


The Imperial Russian Cotton and Jute Factory, 
Limited, which was formed in 1886 to take over the 
business of the Cotton Spinning and Weaving Company 
of South Russia, now offers for subscription 4,70,000 five 
per cent. Debentures to bearer at par, redeemable at 105 
on 31 December, 1930, but with the option of the Com- 
pany to redeem them at the same price in 1918 or any 
time thereafter upon not less than six months’ notice. 
The present issue seems to be a fair investment, and is. 
made for the purpose of redeeming the existing deben- 
tures, providing additional working capital, and to pay 
for the cost of a new twine and rope factory which is 
now in course of erection. The sum required for these 
buildings, inclusive of machinery, looms, boilers and 
electric installation, is estimated at about £35,000. 
The average dividend paid during a period of ten years 
has been 7} per cent. per annum, and it is further stated 
that the Company has paid a uniform dividend of 
IO per cent. on its total capital for the past three 
years. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. F. T. (Leicester).—The Company is Canadian and no 
recent information is to hand with regard to the position of its 
affairs, nor are its shares quoted on the London Stock Exchange. 
It does not appear to be very prosperous. You had better 
write to the Company’s correspondents in this country, Wallace 
& Guthrie, 1 North Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 

ARGuS (Bradford).—(1) Hold. (2) These you should sell 
at the first favourable opportunity. (3) The Company is well 
managed, but has to contend with severe and growing com- 
petition. (4) There is no hope of an immediate revival in the 
cycle share market. 

B. D. (Dover).—We anticipate that very considerable ad- 
vantage to both Comganies will ensue from the amalgamation, 
and think the shares a good lock-up investment. 

M. A. L. (Manchester).—Why not try the debentures of the 
certain South African mines, such as Rand Mines, Limited, or 
Robinson Deep? They yield a high percentage, are quite ,as 
safe as many more popular securities, and in addition stand the 
chance of considerably increasing in value. 


| 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE REAL KENSIT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


IR,—We have all heard so much about Mr. Kensit 
during the last few months that we would willingly 
consign him to oblivion. But before this happy event 
takes place I should like to say a few words about 
Mr. Kensit and ‘‘his brave and noble crusade,” of 
which Mr. Johnson speaks so enthusiastically in the 
“‘Saturday Review” of 8 October. 

In the first place, is it a Christian spirit which 
actuates Mr. Kensit to stir up these dissensions in the 
Church of England? I doubt it. We believe that this 
is an age of toleration, but clearly Mr. Kensit differs 
from us. By his persistent attacks on the Ritualists he 
shows in the clearest way that he wishes every one to 
be of his way of thinking, that is, to gather together 
once a week in a room, bearing a striking resemblance 
to a barn, and when there to listen to long extempore 
prayers and a long, uninstructive sermon on Hezekiah’s 
prayer. Perhaps Mr. Kensit thinks that he is making 
converts by his persistent misbehaviour at many of the 
advanced churches in London! I should say he was 
rather alienating himself from the people by outrages 
and riots such as he has stirred up in Liverpool and 
London. It would indeed be a good thing if all 
churches followed the example of St. Michael’s, Shore- 
ditch, and turned him out of church when he began to 
make a fool of himself. It shows an utter want of 
reverence on the part of Mr. Kensit that he should 
behave in so outrageous a manner while the most 
sacred service of the Church is being celebrated. 
Perhaps Mr. Kensit, like the Jesuits, holds with the 
maxim, ‘‘ Do evil that good may come of it.” We 
‘wonder how Mr. Kensit can dare to act so outrageously 
when the good which comes from his actions can be 
represented by the one word—nothing.—Yours faith- 
fully, RITUAL. 


**A PROTESTANT PAUL PRY.” 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—It seems to me, as I dare say it will seem to 
many other people, that Mr. Walsh’s book was com- 
piled with the intention of assisting anti-ritual agitators 
—the ‘‘ Kensitites ” and their directors and counsellors 
—in the discreditable work they are now pursuing. At 
Protestant” meetings and in newspapers which lose 
no opportunity of reviling the Bishops, ‘‘The Secret 
History of the Oxford Movement” is perpetually be- 
lauded as a work of infallible wisdom, and its writer 
glorified asa very Protéstant Deus ex machina, although 
in reality the book is scarcely more than a hash-up of 
old speeches and letters of men who have been chief 
disturbers of the peace of the Church and perverse 
hinderers of its work during more than a quarter of a 
century. 

It has been denied, and I dare say truly, that Mr. 
Walsh is officially connected with that ever-active mis- 
sionary society, the ‘‘ Church Association,” but Mr. 
Walsh 7s, I believe, connected with a rather notorious 
and intemperate Protestant newspaper, the ‘‘ English 
Churchman,” which appears to be carried on under 
Church Association inspiration or direction. I think 
the eminent personage who fil!s the important office of 
Secretary to the amiable Society, as well as members 
of the Society’s Executive Committee, have often 
**taken sweet counsel together” with Mr. Walsh, and 
it may well be concluded that such counsel was very 
sweet indeed, and very frequent, during the manufacture 
and arrangement of Mr. Walsh’s infallible book. It 
would be interesting to have a ‘‘ secret history” of the 
Walsh (and Church Association) production and the 
**Kensit Crusade”; and, if I mistake not, there are 
ecclesiastical dignitaries—Archdeacons and others— 
who could furnish the information necessary for such a 
work. 

I trust that the Archdeacons of the diocese from 
which I write have seen the article, ‘‘A Protestant 
Paul Pry,” in your issue of to-day, and that they may 
read also the present remarks. VERBUM Sap. 
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MAGISTRATES AND VACCINATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Your lucid and justly severe remarks on the above 
subject should give pause to the many members of our 
minor judiciary who are making the law itself and its 
administration objects of general scorn and derision. 
At Gloucester—an auti-vaccinist city—the anti-vaccinists 
have unanimously passed a resolution declining to make 
any applications while the magistrates maintain their 
present attitude. Leicester, Reading and other anti-vac- 
cinist centres are also standing by, ignoring the law with 
contempt and confidently awaiting a trial of strength 
with any Government senseless enough to provoke a 
conflict. We can understand doctor magistrates, ac- 
tuated by piqued professional pride and the passing 
away from their class of a valuable medical monopoly, 
and clerical magistrates’ vagaries (so common, alas !) 
are understandable. But what excuse can be put 
forward on behalf of trained stipendiaries, such as 
Messrs. Plowden, Sheil, Curtis-Bennet, Hopkins’, Ford- 
ham and Co. ? None! their ignorance is only equalled 
by their bigotry. They abuse their position by brow- 
beating simple honest persons, and probably not one of 
them could stand a five minutes’ examination on the 
subject upon which they presume to dogmatise.— 
Yours &c. J. H. 


SMALLPOX AND VACCINATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—The experience of smallpox and vaccination in 
Japan, which Dr. Bond endeavours to discount in the 
‘« Saturday Review” of 8 October, is not at all an isolated 
one. The same sort of thing has been witnessed in 
this country. Never before has vaccination been so 
neglected as it is at the present time, and never have 
we been freer of smallpox, the same causes operating 
here as in Germany—isolation and sanitation. Since 
the enactment of compulsory vaccination (which was 
justified in Parliament by promise of absolute pro- 
tection against smallpox) there have been three im- 
portant epidemics in England and Wales, with the 
following results, as the Registrar-General’s returns 


show :— 
Deaths from Smallpox 


Date. in England and Wales. 
First epidemic, 1857-8-9 ............ 14,244 
Second ,, 1863-4-5 20,059 
Third 44,840 


While the increase of population from the second to 
the third epidemic was g per cent., the increase in 
smallpox mortality during the same period was 123 per 
cent. ! or, to put it in another form, the results, com- 
mencing with the first year of universal compulsion, are:— 


In the first 15 years after the passing of the 
Compulsory Vaccination Act, 1854-68, there 
died of smallpox in England and Wales ...... 54,700 
In the second 15 years, 1869-83, under a more 
stringent law, ensuring the vaccination of 95 
per cent. of all children born, the deaths 


Total for 30 years..........0.s0000 121,147 

Of these, there died under 5 years of age ...... 51,472 
From 5 to 10 years Of age ....scccccsseseseesesececs - 16,000 


Total under to years ............ 67,472 


LONDON. 
The Registrar-General in his annual summary for 
the year 1880 tabulates the smallpox percentage of 
London for the last 30 years as follows :— 


Decades. Estimated mean Population. Smallpox Deaths 


1871-80... 3,466,486... 5,551 


In the last decade the mortality averages seven times 
more than in 1853, when compulsory vaccination was 
first instituted in England, the mortality for that year 
being only 211.—Yours respectfully, INVESTIGATOR. 
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THE DOG QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Many towns can rival Eastbourne as regards 
sufferings from the dog-muzzling order. 

Your Eastbourne correspondent says that 350 respect- 
able inhabitants there have been put to the indignity of 
summons and fine, and in other places the trouble has 
been about the same. In my district no one has heard 
that prior to the infliction of the order there was any 
certified case of rabies within twelve miles, yet the 
order was put in force more than a year ago and still 
holds, and owners and dogs have suffered accordingly. 

Englishmen and women resent interference with their 
dogs when they believe such interference to have been 
uncalled for, and it is a matter of deep regret with 
many Conservatives that the leaders of the Party have 
allowed the Minister of Agriculture to worry dog- 
owners as he has done. It is sad to know that human 
nature is so constituted that those who have been 
summoned and fined will certainly vote against the 
party originating what they consider to be vexatious 
and cruel legislation. 

The dog-muzzling order has made the Minister for 
Agriculture the most unpopular M.P. in the country, 
and the next general election will reveal the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction which has been caused to all dog- 
owners. A return of summonses, dogs destroyed, and 
cost of purchases of muzzles would give an indication of 
votes alienated—-probably about 73,o00 throughout the 
country.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. MvZZLeED. 


WHY NOT CREATE A JURY FUND? 
To the Editor of the SatuRrDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—lIf litigants on bespeaking special juries were 
compelled to show the courage of their opinions as 
regards this luxury, by lodging the fees for same, a 
large fund would be created enabling the powers that 
be to pay each juryman £1 1s. per day, instead of as at 
present #1 1s. per—in a dual sense—problematical 
case. From the surplus common jurors might be paid 
say 10s. 6¢. per day, and perhaps 5s. per day for jurors 
summoned on criminal trials, who, after sitting for days 
as unwilling listeners to tales of horror, are rewarded 
with tickets of admission to view their fellow-creatures 
in durance vile. 

I quite concede that jurors in waiting are relieved 
from attendance whenever practicable, but as it is im- 
possible for them to know when such relief may come, 
they are of course precluded from making their arrange- 
ments in anticipation of same.—Yours obediently, 


S. E. H. 


THE FLOGGING MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of the SArurRpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—‘'S. F.” advocates flogging on account of its 
cheapness. Perhaps, if the after-effects were con- 
sidered, it would not be found so very cheap. But as 
regards the flogging of adults, the argument is utterly 
inapplicable to our present system. The law allows the 
judge to add flogging to imprisonment in certain cases. 
Some judges add it, other judges do not. I have never 
seen it stated that the sentences of imprisonment passed 
by flogging judges are shorter than the average. I am 
disposed to think that they are longer. Under these 
circumstances flogging only adds, though it adds but 
little, to the expense. When we have a movement in 
favour of flogging accompanied by shortened terms of 
imprisonment the argument will possess some force. 
Will ‘“*S. F.” advocate this ? 

But the argument from cheapness has another bear- 
ing. Are not many of our sentences of imprisonment 
and penal servitude much too long for the purposes 
intended? and do they not, therefore, cast an unneces- 
sary burden on the ratepayers? Was anything what- 
ever gained by the imprisonment, for example, of the 
Irish political prisoners and of Mrs. Maybrick during 
the last five years? If not, there was in both cases, 
apart from any considerations of humanity, a pure and 
simple waste of public money.—Truly yours, __B. L. 
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REVIEWS. 
VONDEL. 


Vondel’s ‘‘ Lucifer.” Translated from the Dutch by 
Leonard Charles van Noppen. New York and 
London : Continental Publishing Company. 


‘Te question how far the poetry of one nation can 
really be appreciated by readers in another is 
raised once more by this handsome volume, with its 
translation into blank verse of the most celebrated 
drama of Holland, and its exhaustive biographical and 
critical apparatus. We do not remember to have met 
with the name of Mr. Van Noppen before ; he appears 
to be an American of Dutch extraction. That he is 
well acquainted with the language and literature of 
Holland is apparent, and he is certainly a fluent writer 
in English, although his style is sometimes too florid. 
He is inspired by a great love of his subject, and has 
spared himself no pains in the elaboration of it. Here, 
then, if ever, we ought to be made to feel the peculiar 
charm of a poet whom his countrymen do not hesitate 
to name with /Eschylus and Milton. Dr. Kalff, of 
Utrecht, puts his professorial sign-manual to it that 
‘*here an extraordinarily difficult task has been magni- 
ficently done.” Dr. Kalff has looked at the translation, 
that is to say, with Dutch eyes, and is more than satis- 
fied. But can English ears be pleased ? 

Let us see what the task is that Mr. Van Noppen has 
undertaken. In the first place, he is perfectly right in 
setting in quite a back seat the much-discussed indebted- 
ness of Milton to Vondel. This is merely a curiosity of 
literature, and has been made too much of. A wider 
knowledge of literary history has shown that, in what- 
ever degree we may be able to enjoy Vondel, he is an 
independent power in letters, and not to be looked upon, 
in any sense whatever, as tributary to Milton. So much 
Mr. Van Noppen has perceived, and accordingly he sets 
about to put English readers in a position to appreciate 
what it is which Dutchmen enjoy in their greatest 
national poet. Vondel, however, lived to the age of 
ninety, aud wrote almost incessantly from 1612 to 1672. 
It was necessary to select something definite from the 
huge mass of his miscellaneous works, and Mr. Van 
Noppen has chesen ‘ Lucifer,” partly because the 
Miltonic idea has made the name of it, at least, familiar 
to Englishmen, and partly because it does really repre~ 
sent Vondel at the apex of his career. We do not 
question his wisdom, although we think he would have 
found in ‘‘ Gijsbrecht van Aemstel” a more thoroughly 
Dutch drama, and in ‘‘ Adam in Exile” a happier 
specimen of Vondel’s lyrical genius. 

He is justified, however, in his selection of ‘* Lucifer,” 
and what is this? It is a Biblical tragedy, in five acts, 
published at Amsterdam in 1654. The poet, whose 
career was a singular example of slow and persistent 
advance in technical skill, was sixty-seven years of age, 
but was singing with the fresh voice of a boy, and was 
to sing on for twenty years more. The ‘“ Lucifer” 
appeared at a time when the poet, who had gone over 
to Rome, was under the ban of the Lutheran clergy, 
and after two nights’ performance the play was re- 
moved from the stage. But ‘‘ Lucifer” touched a 
popular note; as Mr. Van Noppen says, in his too- 
Corinthian manner, it was ‘‘the crystallisation of the 
Titanic passions of the age”; it achieved a success 
which it has sustained through more than two cen- 
turies. It is unquestionably the most admired literary 
product of the Dutch renaissance, which was rich in 
poetry. 

Mr. Van Noppen has very properly determined to 
keep as close as possible to the text of the drama. He 
proposes to give us an actual ‘ plaster-cast” of it, to 
employ the felicitous phrase of J. A. Symonds. He 
emphasises his own accuracy, the closeness with which 
he has followed the original. We may say at once that 
he seems to us to be justified in this boast ; he has kept 
very closeiy indeed to his original. We turned imme- 
diately to see whether the grandiloquent prose dedication 
to the Emperor Ferdinand III. had been preserved ; it 
is here, very well translated. The sonnet on the Em- 
peror’s picture is here, and the address to Patrons of 
the Drama, although we must protest against sunst- 
genooten, which merely means ‘“ fellow-artists” or 
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‘*companions in art,” being translated ‘‘ fellow-Acade- 
micians.” Then comes the tragedy. The first Dutch 
edition, which is now before us, contains, immediately 
after the last chorus of ‘‘ Lucifer,” three Biblical lyrics 
and a prose appeal against recent innovations in Dutch 
spelling. These Mr. Van Noppen has omitted ; but we 
do not blame him, for they rather disturb the impres- 
sion produced by the tragedy. 

The tragedy itself now awaits us, and an initial dis- 
appointment. Mr. Van Noppen translated the prefatory 
sonnet, with perfect propriety, into alexandrines. The 
Dutch language has not known, until very recent times, 
any other classic form of verse; the twelve-syllabled 
rhyming couplet has been as much de r7gueur in Holland 
as in France. When, therefore, Mr. Van Noppen pro- 
tested so loudly that he was prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing to absolute fidelity of effect, we had a pleasant 
confidence that he would translate ‘‘ Lucifer” into alexan- 
drines. Unhappily, he has chosen to do it into more 
or less Miltonic blank verse. His excuse is the stereo- 
typed one—*‘ this metrical form is far better suited to 
the English drama, and also more adapted to the genius 
of our language.” Precisely ; and that is exactly our 
argument against introducing it into the Dutch drama, 
when your design is to illustrate the genius of the 
language of Holland. Blank verse of the sub-Miltonic 
kind is one of the most treacherous weapons with which 
any translator can arm himself. He starts to compete 
with ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” he ends by resembling the 
‘Yesterday, To-day and For Ever” of the present 
Bishop of Exeter. Mr. Van Noppen says: ‘‘ My desire 
has been to give Vondel,” and it is a laudable desire ; 
but Vondel cannot possibly be given without a repro- 
duction of the long double verse, with its alternate 
male and female rhymes,— 

‘* Two coursers of etherial race, 
With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resounding 
pace.” 

Vondel was persistent in retaining the Senecan form 
of tragedy, with choruses. He does this even in his 
Chinese drama of ‘‘ Zung-chin,” and, where it seems 
still more inappropriate, in his ‘‘ Peter and Paul.” The 


practice gave him an opportunity of exercising his rich 


and melodious but rather heavy lyrical talent, which 
never seems quite to break into song, but rolls along in 
organ-melody, sometimes with complete success, at 
other times (if Batavian patriotism will allow us to say 
so) with singular lapses of taste and poetical decorum. 
Mr. Van Noppen says that he has ‘* scrupulously 
adhered to the original metres of all the choruses, most 
of them very involved and intricate.”” This is a proud 
boast, but it is absolutely justified ; we have compared 
the translation with the original, and the choral 
measures, with their arrangements of rhymes, are never, 
on a single occasion, tampered with. This shows con- 
scientious skill, and adds to our regret that Mr. Van 
Noppen, who has not quailed before these stanzaic 
measures, should have lacked the courage to translate 
the body of the work in its proper verse. 

On the whole, we have to pronounce this version of 
the ‘‘Lucifer” an interesting and a_ praiseworthy 
attempt. If it tempts readers to attack for themselves 
the remarkable early literature of Holland, it will have 
achieved much. The faults of it are the result of lack 
of poetic gift in Mr. Van Noppen himself. He is 
accurate and informed, but his diction is a little dull, 
and-he is a little apt to exaggerate it in order to remove 
the dulness. Perhaps he is not quite familiar enough with 
the classics of our own country. To translate Vondel, 
a poet should be steeped in the Jacobean manner ; he 
should be familiar with the phraseology of Joshua 
Sylvester and Phineas Fletcher and Quarles. The last 
of these is particularly Dutch in style, with his richness, 
his solemnity without elevation, his picturesqueness, 
his appalling want of taste. What Mr. Van Noppen 
gives us is Vondel washed and smartened; Vondel with 
all the tarnished gilt rubbed off and the glass jewellery 
extracted. But if we take the trouble to go so far 
afield for our poetry as the shop where Abraham de 
Wees, under the sign of the New Testament, sold 
quarto plays in verse, on the Middle Dam, in the year 
1654, we like to get the seventeenth-century tone 
and local colour thrown in, with all their faults of 
taste. 
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THE PRATTLE OF AN ARCH-£0LOGIST. 


‘*The Isles and Shrines of Greece.” By Samuel J. 
Barrows. London: Sampson Low. 


NV R. BARROWS’ account of his travels in Greece 

would be more pleasant if he had not tried to 
enliven it with American pleasantries. He seems to 
aim at being an educated Mark Twain ; but the humour 
happens to be lacking. This is how he tells the story 
of Odysseus and Nausicaa. The shipwrecked hero has 
just been awakened by the laughter of the princess and 
her girl attendants :— 

‘* Odysseus behaves with great propriety. Behind 
the shelter of a thick branch he appeals to the princess 
for protection. Her maids are frightened enough ; but 
she maintains her stately self-possession. She neither 
runs from the salty bushwhacker, nor does she refer him 
to the Charity Organization Society. She calms her 
frightened maids, tosses some clothes to the suppliant, 
and, after she has harnessed her mules to the high- 
wheeled wain, she leads the way to her father’s home, 
using the whip on the mules ‘with discretion.” (Homer 
was anxious to show that there was one woman who 
did know how to whip a mule.)” 

We are not amused by this kind of comic relief. The 
worst of it the author puts upon a young lady whom 
he calls Mavilla, and we are heartily glad when she 
disappears from the book. There isa fairly good descrip- 
tion of the procession held in honour of Saint Spiridion, 
the Archbishop, who died in 350, and whose body, taken 
to Constantinople in 700, was removed to Corfu in 1453. 
Three times a year it is taken out of the church and, 
with much ceremony, carried about the city in a glass 
case. ‘‘ Poor old thing,” said Mavilla, ‘‘ fifteen hun- 
dred years a withered mummy, and still jolted about 
the city threetimes a year.” These small faceti@ are the 
more vexatious because Mr. Barrows can give us good 
reading when he is content just to put down what he 
has seen and heard. He had visited a mountain 
monastery in one of the Ionian Islands, and was 
admitted to the morning prayers. A young priest was 
gabbling through the liturgy, one eye on the book and 
the other on the party of visitors. 

‘*The old priest invited Mavilla and myself to look 
over with him and follow the Greek text. We each 
held a naked candle, while the priest kept track of the 
place with one of his fingers. He had been a sailor in 
his early days, and had seen a little of the world. His 
literal devotion to the service did not prevent him from 
keeping up a broken conversation with us, which he 
interjected between the responses :— 

*** You come from America ?’ 

‘** Kyrie eletson, Kyrie eletson—What part ?’ 

‘** From Boston.’ 

*Ah!—XKyrie eletson, Kyrie eletson—\ was there once. 
It was many years ago.’ Then another volley of Greek 
addressed to Heaven, and suspended at the proper pause 
to make sure that his communications with earth were 
not cut off.” 

The service, Mr. Barrows justly remarks, was 
‘* strangely mechanical”; indeed, he thinks that a 
phonograph run by water-power would have been 
equally devotional. And it is carried on for five hours 
every day—from two o’clock in the morning to seven 
o’clock. 

Mr. Barrows’ tour, which included Troy, the lonian 
and Egean Islands, Phocis and Thessaly, as well as 
Attica and the Peloponnesus, has left him with an 
agreeable impression of the modern Greek people—even 
of the Athenians—as they are in their own homes. Too 
many of us form our estimate of the race from the 
floating specimens which may be picked up in such 
places as Alexandria, Constantinople, or Malta. Nor is 
it fair to condemn a nation altogether because it lacks the 
military virtues. The misfortune of the Greeks is that 
they obtained democratic privileges before they had 
been drilled in self-government. They are amiable, 
temperate, intelligent, and, as the world goes, fairly 
happy. And if they are liable to be inflated with self- 
conceit and led astray by rhetoric, they do but resemble 
more serious and virile peoples, and their opportunities 
of doing mischief in the world are strictly limited. Mr. 
Barrows, who is something of a scholar, is naturally 
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amused by the incongruity between the language so 
slightly modified from the classical type and the 
daily requirements of modern life. .He quotes, 
for instance, the following advertisement for a lost 
umbrella :— 

riy vixra I 6800 Zradiov, 
THY Eon TO TOU K. PavToTdvAOV, TAHCLOY Tij¢ 

There is here only one word which a_ schoolboy 
could not turn up in Liddell and Scott, and the purists 
have Atticised umbrella into of 
course, is club: the rest is plain sailing. As an 
archeologist, Mr. Barrows is pretty well content to 
reproduce the views of his friend and guide, Mr. 
Dérpfeld, Director of the German Institute at Athens, 
nor does he trouble as a rule to go into any very erudite 
discussions of doubtful questions. He is fairly suc- 
cessful, however, in putting into popular language the 
result of his studies and personal observations. Nor 
do we complain of his gentle moralisings, as, for 
.instance, on the maral tablet which has been called 
the Mourning Athene. Three views, he says, have 
been put forward as to its significance. The goddess 
may be represented as guardian of the Acropolis ; she 
may be sorrowing over a stele on which are inscribed 
the names of men who have fallen in battle, or she may 
be guarding a stele on which a law has been inscribed. 
cannot myself escape,” he remarks, ‘‘ from the 
mournful expression of her face. To be sure, the Gods 
have reason enough in these days to be mourning over 
bad laws; but, knowing Athene as I do, I am con- 
vinced that anger, not grief, would have been the result 
of asking her to guard a bad law, and we should have 
had a tablet recalling the one which Moses in his wrath 
let fali on the Mount.” But was it the laws that 
Moses was angry against? Mr. Barrows should re- 
fresh his memory of the Book of the Exodus. Perhaps 
he is thinking of another personage—an elder con- 
temporary, still alive and active—who is reported to 
have glanced contemptuously through the Ten Com- 
mandments and to have declared that they ‘‘ were a rum 
lot.” We only mention this matter because it would be 
desirable in a writer who professes to give scientific 
explanations of current theology to acquire some ele- 
mentary knowledge of the documents on which it rests. 
The young ladies and gentlemen who frequent Home 
Reading Circles, or go out on Self-improvement Trips, 
might think he was writing about what he understood 
when he plunges into his dreadfully daring speculations 
on the origin of the ‘‘ traditions, dogmas, mythology 
and symbolism of the Christian Church.” Hebraism, 
he tells us, when it came into contact with Greek 
thought, encountered ‘‘a fervent form of the deifying 
tendency which at that stage had passed from the 
personification of nature to the idealisation of human 
beings.” The exaltation, he goes on, of the Hebrew 
peasant to a place in the godhead, though nominally a 
victory for Christianity, was essentially ‘‘a triumph of 
Paganism, assisted by Jewish material derived from 
the Messianic idea.” The positive mistakes committed 
in this sentence are only less remarkable than the gaps 
which it reveals in the writer’s knowledge. Let Mr. 
Barrows stick to his Isles and his Shrines, and we will 
read him with pleasure. His enthusiasm for the antique 
is genuine, and it is supported by sound information 
and artistic sensibility. Over it all there is just a gentle 
air of superiority, such as becomes the cultured tourist 
from Boston, U.S.A. And once or twice we find a 
refreshing touch of innocent Yankee pride. ‘‘ A hardy 
fisherman and his boy,” he mentions, ‘joined us on 
our way, and were much impressed with what I told 
them of the physical greatness of America as compared 
with Ithaca.” 


THE METHODS OF ROMANCE. 


‘*Rodman the Boatsteerer.” By Louis Becke. Lon- 
don: Unwin. 

‘The Keeper of the Waters.” By Morley Roberts. 
London : Skeffington. 


ie would be difficult for the gods who are charged 
with the supply of a reviewer's table to throw 
together two books which should afford a more 
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convenient contrast for the student of romantic 
methods than those we have here placed together. 
Mr. Becke and Mr. Morley Roberts belong alike to the 
school of Kipling; both deal in that appearence of 
actuality which is evoked by the use of much technical 
detail—detail of the chase, of the engine-room, of the 
club ; both aim at giving a snapshot of vivid life rather 
than the development of character under dynamic 
circumstance ; both have achieved an odyssey of more 
than Odyssean variety. Here the resemblance ends, 
for, to come at once to comparative criticism, Mr. 
Becke has stopped short on the road to mastery of his 
art, while Mr. Morley Roberts has made remarkable 
progress towards the same goal. 

It is not altogether easy to explain the unsatisfactory 
quality of Mr. Becke’s new book. He takes us, for 
the most part, to those blessed Islands of which he has 
already told us so many charming tales, and he gives 
us many new variations of that old theme, the conflict 
between white civilisation and brown barbarism. We 
are inclined to think that the comparative failure of his 
new stories is most accurately indicated by the frequence 
with which he has recourse to the amateurish device of 
breaking his narratives into sections separated by 
asterisks. This method is no doubt intended to impart 
a subtle suggestiveness, but in its actual effect it is 
rather indicative of Mr. Becke’s inability to make the 
films of his machine move without flickering. This is 
the more pity, because the material he has here collected 
is richer in dramatic interest than that of his previous 
books. In ‘‘A Ponapean Convenance,” for instance, 
the situation is peculiarly strong, and as he tells the 
story in four pages, it is the most successful of all; but 
in ‘* The East Indian Cousin,” ‘‘ Proctor, the Drunk- 
ard,” and ‘‘The Peruvian Slavers,” the apparent 
disjointedness of the style is singularly irritating. It 
would be unfair, however, to convey the impression 
that ‘‘Rodman the Boatsteerer” is not an interesting 
book. There are many passages which realise vividly 
that fascinating life of the trader among the Islands ; 
some, indeed, which, as pictures now of idyllic love, now 
of barbarous passion, could hardly be better painted. 
There seems, then, no reason to fear that Mr. Becke’s 
development is finally arrested. We do not like to 
accuse any man of indolence, but that amiable fault 
certainly seems to lie at the root of Mr. Becke’s present 
unsatisfactoriness. 

Mr. Morley Roberts, on the other hand, loses nothing 
from want of industry. More inclined to melodrama 
than to poetry by temperament, he is obviously con- 
scious of his tendency, and does his best to correct it. 
Drawing his material, as a rule, from more civilised 
sources than Mr. Becke’s, his tragedies usually pass on 
a stage peopled with well-dressed actors. His expe- 
rience of life in its wilder phases is nevertheless large, 
and in such stories as ‘‘The Keeper of the Waters” 
and ‘* The Hatter of Howlong” he shows his ability 
to handle the big brush and the high colours with 
noticeable success. The two most remarkable stories 
in the book are, however, essays in psychology of a 
very rare kind. In ‘‘The Crowd” we are shown the 
interesting spectacle of a man of respectable and even 
commonplace life rapt out of his circumstances into 
that seething inferno which is a bloodthirsty mob. 
In ‘‘ The Story for Bulmer” there is another example 
of the novelist’s skill in diagnosing certain morbid 
states of mind, and the machinery of .the story—which 
is about a brilliant but diseased genius, who pours his 
ghastly imaginings on an astonished world through the 
medium of a ludicrously amiable and mediocre ‘‘ ghost” 
—is contrived with extraordinary power. The interest 
in both is certainly pathological, but the skill with which 
Mr. Roberts has lifted to the level of tragedy what in 
weaker hands had been merely diseased ravings is the 
best measure of his artistic force. The breadth of his 
sympathies is sufficiently attested by the humour of 
‘“*The Trunk” and ‘All Spain and Captain Spink,” 
but it must be confessed that it is in the handling of 
sterner material that his greatest triumphs are achieved. 
There is one entirely trivial story in the book, ‘* The 
Wedding Eve,” but that is not sufficient to outweigh 
the very real worth of work so compact of vivid ima- 
gination, a rather sardonic pathos, and noteworthy 
executive skill. 
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AN AMERICAN BLUE BOOK. 


‘Second Annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Fisheries, Game and Forests of the State of New 
York.” New York: Wynkoop. 


HE British Blue Book is normally a triumph of dull- 
ness. Itis the one outlet for official communicative- 
ness, and that, perhaps, says the worst. Nowand again, 
as in the recent Scotch report on salmon, a flash of in- 
telligence illumines the dense compilation, but this is 
an unlicensed breach of departmental etiquette, and the 
ill-compiled, shabbily got-up records of State incom- 
petence drag their weary length from session to session 
and from Government to Government. These matters 
are ordered differently on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Whatever competent, or incompetent, critics may have 
to say of the State departments themselves, there 
cannot, save on the possible ground of economy, be 
more than one opinion about their periodically issued 
reports. In the volume before us, print, paper, binding 
and illustrations are unexceptionable, and the infor- 
mation is imparted with a lightness of touch that, com- 
bined with accuracy, is likely to attract readers. 
Sportsmen will particularly welcome Mr. Nelson 
Cheney’s admirably illustrated articles on the black 
bass and pike perch, as well as the contributions on 
game birds by Mr. Surface; and for naturalists there 
are notes on fishes, by Mr. Bean, of the New York 
Aquarium (an aquarium, not a music-hall) ; on oysters 
and their enemies, by Mr. Thompson; and on 
Adirondack deer, brook trout, and many other creatures 
of sufficient value to enjoy State protection. On the 
whole, this superb volume, with its five hundred pages 
of varied reading, its coloured plates, and its photo- 
graphs of scenery, as well as of zoological and sporting 
subjects, should be welcomed beyond the land of its 
origin, and we make no apology for commending it to 
the attention of English readers. 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. 


** Book-Prices Current.” Vol. XII., 1898. 
Elliot Stock. 


[|X announcing the publication of this useful work, we 

have to record that, for the first time in its history, 
its contents were completed in September instead of, as 
previously, in December. It includes, therefore, a 
record of the prices at which books were sold at auction 
from December, 1897, to the close of the season of 1898. 
Next year, of course, the volume of 1899 will be issued 
with a twelvemonth’s record again. It happens that 
the issue for this year is not cramped in size, as might 
have been expected, owing to the accident that it com- 
prises two-thirds of the great Ashburnham sale, which 
fills it out beyond the average bulk of the yearly volume. 
Mr. Slater may be congratulated on the promptitude 
with which he has completed his elaborate record, with 
its invaluable index, and has placed it in our hands within 
two months after the end of the season. 

It would have been convenient for the lover of books 
had it been consistent with the plan of ‘‘ Book-Prices 
Current ” to have comprised the whole of the Ashburn- 
ham sale in one volume. As it is, the first part is found 
in the issue for 1897, and more than two hundred pages 
are dedicated here to the remainder. The Ashburnham 
Library represented the highest flight of bibliomania. 
Too commonly, the collecting of books is treated as 
though it meant the. buying of ‘‘first editions” of 
modern poets whose booklets never went into a second. 
Such sales as the Ashburnham show us that, even in 
these degenerate days, there survives a race of descend- 
ants of Dibdin and Heber, who collect real books in 
the fearless old fashion. It is pleasant to think that 
there are still people who will give, in open auction, 
4199 for the 1472 folios of the natural history of Pliny, 
on vellum, and £265 for a bound volume of sixteenth- 
century vappresentasioni, ‘‘some margins cut into.” 
When we see a sort 6f commonplace-book, with Latin 
and English sentences out of Terence, fetch £201 for no 
reason whatever, except that it is an example, and per- 
haps a unique one, of the primitive London press of 
Machlinia, we feel that the old flame is not extinct. 
This is, indeed, collecting for collecting’s sake, with no 
nonsense-about intrinsic literary merit. We have, we 
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must say, more sympathy with the competition for 
books really noble in themselves, as well as merely rare. 
We can thoroughly comprehend the joy of possessing 
the 1529 edition of Geoffroi Tory’s ‘‘ Champ Fleury,” 
or the 1498 folio of the Prophecies of Merlin, in three 
volumes. For the last-mentioned was paid at the Ash- 
burnham Sale the sum of £760, which certainly 
deserves to be called ‘‘a truly princely figure.” 

When we step down from these high alps of biblio- 
graphy to places where the ordinary collector can 
breathe with ease, we see a tendency in prices to 
equalise themselves. For instance, the strange in- 
consistencies of eighteenth-century values seem to be 
passing gradually away. There is a tendency to 
moderate the prices of Fielding and Goldsmith, and to 
bring forward other classics of the same age. So, 
later on, Tennyson is falling back, while Scott, so long 
without bibliographical importance, is coming forward. 
On the whole, it seems to us that first editions of works 
of acknowledged merit in English literature, and 
especially in English poetry, are sure of a firm, 
moderate value, and are always worth securing in good 
state. We have observed, during the last twenty 
years, a steady advance in the value of seventeenth- 
century poetry. We remember when the ‘‘ Fragmenta 
Aurea” of Suckling could easily be bought for a 
guinea; £10 will not fetch it now, with a fine 
impression of the frontispiece. The original quartos 
of Shirley’s plays used to be a drug on the market ; 
they are now desirable properties. The poems of men 
like Randolph, Cleveland and Fanshawe, which had no 
market-value at all, are now competed for. Mr. Slater 
records the sale in 1898 of not fewer than four copies 
of Cartwright’s ‘‘ Poems” of 1651; they fetched from 
Hi to £5 10s., and this is a curious example of the 
small dependence which must be put upon such indica- 
tions of positive value as an auctioneer’s catalogue 
supplies. 

Among entries in this volume which will be found 
peculiarly interesting to collectors, we ought to mention 
the Burns Library of Mr. A. C. Lamb, of Dundee, 
which contained not merely an extraordinary number of 
editions of Burns himself, but of the illustrative works 
known to specialists as ‘‘ Burnsiana.” Here was an 
opportunity for sincere Burnsites to revel in the 
doggerel of Lapraike and of Sillar, of Mrs. Grant of 
Loggan and of Miss Carmichael of Edinburgh. With 
this exception, we note nothing very sensational in the 
miscellaneous book sales of 1898; everything was 
dwarfed by the majesty of the Ashburnham folios on 
vellum and miracles of the art of Clovis Eve. 


NANCE OLDFIELD. 


‘“‘The Palmy Days of Nance Oldfield.” 
Robins. London: Heinemann. 


Ts fatuity of Mr. Edward Robins is of a generous, 
catholic sort ; it has no limits, it swamps you on 
every page. Perhaps—though it is difficult to make 
the selection—the torms of ineptitude which appeal 
with the greatest fascination to Mr. Robins, and the 
exercise of which have the most special attraction for 
him, are those of irrelevant conjecture and quite tact- 
less comment. Having to inform the reader that Anne 
Oldfield was born, Mr. Robins at once brings a vigor- 
ous imagination to adorn the fact. ‘Surely a star, 
probably Venus, must have danced on a certain night 
in the year of grace 1683, when the wife of Captain 
Oldfield . .. . brought into the world. .... Perhaps 
she found no instant welcome, this diminutive maiden 
who came smiling into existence... . . But Thalia 
laughed, as well she might, and the stern features of 
Melpomene relaxed a little in witnessing the birth of 
one who... . Yet the laughter of Thalia, and the 
unbending of her sister Muse, were hardly likely,” &c. 
And when Anne Oldfield dies, Mr. Robins again im- 
proves the occasion: ‘‘The eyes whose kindly light 
had illuminated the dull soul of many a playgoer closed 
for ever on the 23rd of October, 1730, and the incom- 
parable Oldfield was no more. Surely old Sol did not 
shine in London that day; surely he must have mourned 
behind the leaden English sky for,” &c. Presupposing 
a mastery of style equal to that of Mr. Robins, it is 
possible to pad out your biography to any extent with 
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is excellently found, but the crude handling seems to 


this sort of stuff, and it has the merit of not making any 
one any wiser. 

Anne Oldfield made her mark on her times not merely 
as an actress, but asa wit, a beauty, and a grande dame ; 
she was a woman of temperament, and not a little of 
character. The portrait left of her by Steele is quite 
convincing on these points. Always well-dressed, 
always the most well-bred woman you could meet, she 
had the greatest simplicity of manners, a beauty full of 
attraction yet without allurement, singular composure 
and distinction. ‘*A woman must think well to look 
well,” adds Steele, Anne Oldfield in herself, providing 
the illustration of the formula. Mr. Robins does not 
omit to quote Steele, but immediately following has 
this nauseating passage on the actress’s connexion with 
Arthur Maynwaring, a connexion which, if irregular, 
was not at all scandalous :—‘‘ There is not much to say 
about the domesticity of Nance and Arthur Maynwaring. 
How could there be? The lady kept house for her lord 
with grace and modesty (if it seems not paradoxical to 
mention modesty in this alliance), and it is safe to be- 
lieve that more than one member of the Kit-Cat Club 
often tasted a bit of beef and pudding, and sipped a glass 
of port at the table of the happy pair. Congreve, the 
particular friend and protégé of the host, must have 
dined more than once with brilliant Nance, regaling his 
plump. being with the joy of food and drink, and 
wondering, perhaps,” &c. 

The terrible nonsense of this passage, and the 
reference to Congreve in particular, are illustrative of 
Mr. Robins’ manner throughout. It is a pity that Mr. 
Robins could not have left himself and his flowery 
adumbrations out of his compilation altogether, and 
given us simply the result of his diligent application of 
the scissors to the annals of the period. For if Mr. 
Robins fails by what he says himself to enlighten us at 
all in regard to Anne Oldfield and her art, one may at 
any rate gather from the contemporary passages he has 
sandwiched liberally between his pages, that a hundred 
and fifty years ago an actress might attain high social 
standing and prestige, and that a realistic version of 
modish costumes and manners on the stage was as much 
a draw at the time of Queen Anne and the first Georges 
as in our own day. ; 


FICTION. 
**God’s Prisoners: The Story of a Crime, a Punish- 


ment, a Redemption.” By John Oxenham. London: 
Hurst. 


R. OXENHAM seemsto have been bitten with some- 
thing like that itch for moralising which has trans- 


formed Mr. Hall Caine from a good sensational novelist - 


into—what he is. This is a pity, for, though ‘‘God’s 


Prisoner” is too strongly contrived to be -entirely 


spoiled by the endeavour after fine writing and lofty 
sentiment, it certainly falls short of what it might have 
been had Mr. Oxenham been content to work in what 
is obviously his proper medium. However, when this 
deduction is made, there is enough good left in the 
story to satisfy any reasonable lover of sensation, for 
Mr. Oxenham, although he makes some considerable 
demands on his reader's credulity, tells his tale in so 
brisk and plausible a fashion that belief comes easily— 
while you read. The murder of Brodie by Ayrton, and 
the latter’s long expiation, are ingeniously imagined ; 
but we do not care for the apparent ease with which Mrs. 
Brodie transfers her affection to the murderer. But that 
—like the flaring cover of the book—is a comparatively 
minor detail, and the story may be commended to those 
in search of excitement. We counsel Mr. Oxenham, in 
his future books, to be melodramatic and not ashamed. 


‘From the East unto the West.” By Jane Barlow. 
London: Methuen. 


Miss Barlow is entitled to cautious congratulations 
on those parts of her new book which show a desire to 
break through the somewhat narrow limits in which 
she has hitherto worked. She has, it is true, become 
so accustomed to the low colours best suited for her. 
tales of village-life in the distressful country that she 
exhibits a certain awkwardness in manipulating the. 
more vivid hues which are proper for the Oriental: 
episodes recorded here in ‘‘ The Evil Abenooyahs ” and 
‘* The Puzzle of Jarbek.””. The material of these stories 
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indicate’ that Miss Barlow was neither ‘unconscious of 
her unfamiliar task nor profoundly interested in its 
success. Between the Eastern and Western tales are 
two clever experiments in fantasy. ‘‘A Caprice of 
Queen Pippa” is pure romantic comedy, belonging to 
no country marked on the traveller’s chart; and ‘‘ An 
Advance Sheet” is a remarkably ingenious and success- 
ful experiment in mysticism of a novel kind. The re- 
maining stories are all of the kind we have come to 
expect from Miss Barlow, though the pictures they 
present of the Irish peasant seem more uniformly cheer- 
ful than usual. Pathos is not wanting from ‘‘ As Luck 
would have it,” ‘‘ Pilgrims from Lisconnel,” but all, 
designedly or otherwise, avoid that insistence on the 
tragic note which Miss Barlow so often strikes. Those 
who are acquainted with the previous results of the 
author’s keen observation and direct style will need no 
further inducement to read this volume than the assur- 
ance that, in nearly all its constituent tales, her best 
qualities are abundantly shown. 


‘The Tragedy of a Nose.” By E. Gerard (Emily de 
Laszowska). London: Digby, Long. 


Madame de Laszowska has been in her time respon- 
sible for some very creditable literary work. It is 
impossible, therefore, to understand how she can have 
been willing to append her name to this particularly 
dull and foolish book. The story of a duel in which 
each combatant slices off the other’s nose, with the 
result that the noses get exchanged in the final surgical 
adjustment, might serve Mr. Zangwill or Mr. Jerome 
as a scheme for the peculiar humour of either; but that 
a writer who has established her claim to some con- 
sideration as a literary artist should ask us to accept 
such futility is unpardonable. The second story in the 
book, ‘“‘A Brief Delirium,” is like unto the first in its 
folly. 


‘* A Lotus Flower,” by J. Morgan de Groot (Black- 
wood), is a Dutch novel which has been very cordially 
received in Holland under its hardly equivalent title of 
**Bouton de Rose.” Anything less Dutch, to the 
English preconception, than the neurotic girl of whom 
the book is a sympathetic but merciless study, can 
hardly be imagined. True, she is a Swede, and her 


surroundings when she stays with her husband’s de- 


corous relatives in Holland are oppressive to her. The 
husband himself is perhaps the British idea of a typical 
Dutchman—phlegmatic, upright, business-like, kindly 
—everything that is intolerable to women of the type of 
Dr. Morgan de Groot’s Hilda. Anna Karénina is a 
spiritual sister of Hilda’s: there is the same strag- 
gling, unbalanced power, chiefly used in self-torture, the 
same strong -sexual charm and fascination, the same 
mania for pitiful, utterly futile self-sacrifice. The 
husband is admirably done, no less. He caresses his 
wife at the wrong moment and she breaks into 
hysterical entreaty. ‘‘You see, I am very — very 
strange, so if I cannot suffer you to—to stroke me ever 
—will you then keep from doing it? . . . Forgive me 
. . . but I cannot stand your looking so vacantly at 
me.... . You will promise what I asked about not 
caressing me?” To all of which he, of course, replies, 
“Hilda! upon my word, I am altogether at a loss to 
understand you! What must I promise?” It is a 
superbly faithful picture of the ludicrous tragedy of 
everyday marriage. There is a delicate little pendant 
to Hilda —the dying bride Marit. But Hilda remains 
in the mind when the book has been read, and no one 
else. We hope the anonymous translator will per- 
severe and give us Dr. Morgan de Groot’s future works 
in their season. 

‘The Clearer Vision,” by Ethel Colburn Mayne 
(Fisher Unwin), is full of cleverness of the intolerably 
self-conscious, over-subtle order. The ‘‘ plain, common 
ignorant man” will not know which way up to read the 
various stories: the language is English, the diction 
perverse and the meaning so coy that when it is 
dragged out it irritates by proving worth less than the 
trouble of delving. ‘One near one,” for instance—what 
could be more like affectation than its half-hints ? 
Tales like ‘‘ The Lost Leader,” on the other hand are 
delicious in their delicacy, if the author could but keep 
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to their comparative simplicity. On the principle of in- 
voking no god except in situations worthy of a god, the 
deliberate obscurity of some few immortals had better 
be left uncopied by us unless our hidden meanings 
: oey search as well as theirs when finally dragged to 
ight. 
“‘The World and Onora,” by Lilian Street (Duck- 
worth), deals with the ever-recurring tedium of a 
woman’s bad treatment by ‘‘a brute of a husband.” 
Verily, Mr. George Gissing is needed with his cruel 
shrews to keep the balance even against these monster 
husbands who poison their babies and sneer at their 
wives for going to church. Onora is a less mawkish 
victim than most, we freely admit. As a slangy school- 
girl she is even charming ; but she deteriorates. Her 
wedding with the music-hall performer in the end is 
evidently tremendously admired as a piece of audacity 
by the author. The music-hall singer is really very nice. 
‘* Every time you empty it,” he declares, alluding to his 
purse, ‘ I shall consider myself a step nearer to heaven.” 
This was before his marriage. 

“The Cleverest Woman in England,” by L. T. Meade 
(Nisbet), has a strong flavour of Mrs. Humphry Ward 
about her cleverness, which is a trifle overpowering. 
She is massive, as befits her, with the stock queenly 
head and noble shoulders. She is also a Socialist, 
dresses her servants in zsthetic shades, and speaks of 
them as ‘‘ my friends ” to their extreme embarrassment. 
She is philanthropic, and fills the house with ‘‘ suffering 
women,” one of whom develops smallpox. When she 
meets a young woman who has thrown her bonnet over 
the mill, she says, ‘‘Come into my heart,” and the 
young woman comes and lives at her expense. She is 
literary, and writes opposing views to her husband’s in 
his own paper. She is oratorical, and addresses monster 
meetings on everybody’s wrongs. She is saintly and 
dies of her protégée’s smallpox. In short, she is highly 
entertaining, and her story, if not very convincing, 1s at 
least told with great spirit. Her sister-in-law and 
mother-in-law are capitally done; so is the effusive 
Imogen. The husband is more of a figure-head. We 
must not be blamed by the author for not taking her 
“‘cleverest woman” too seriously. However taken, 
the book is quite one of her best. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 546.) 
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REHABILITATION OF 


OLD-FASHIONED 
TOWN OR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS 


FREE CONSULTATIONS WITH EXPERTS 


DECORATIONS 


MAPLE 


LONDON AND PARIS. 
UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 

Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton. 
14 Cockspur Street, London, $.w. 3 and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C 


P.& FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. « TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S$. W. . 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIT 
SERVICES. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LIN ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, 8UKZ, and COLOMBO. 
Offices 


IMPORTANT SALE OF JEWELS. 
GRAND OCCASION. 


It will be remembered that Mr. J. W. BENSON, of Ludgate Hill, in con- 

nexion with another firm, bought the whole of the stock of high-class 

Jewellery, Silver, &c., belonging to the Goldsmiths’ Alliance, Ltd., in 

uence of the retirement of the senior partner, and the freehold of 

11 and 12 Cornhill being sold. Thesame firm (now ]. W. BENSON, Ltd.), 

in conjunction with Hunt & ROSKELL, Ltd., late Storr & Mortimer, 
have bought 


The whole of a Manufacturing Jeweller’s 


Stock of Jewels, for Cash. 
Comprising Loose Gems and Mounted Ornaments of the choicest and 
most fashionable designs. 


The Stock consists of Loose Stones; Tiaras, Necklaces, Airgrettes, Combs, 
Bracelets, Rings, &c., &c. 


For THREB.MonrTuHs this Stock is offered at SPECIAL Low PRICES by 
J, W. BENSON, Ltd., at 25 Old Bond Street, 


AND BY 


HUNT & ROSKELL, Ltd, at 156 New Bond St., London, W. 


a, ‘ { F. GREEN & CO. 
niles ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISE 


By their Steamship ‘‘ LUSITANIA,” 3912 tons register :— 
To the WEST INDIES and BERMUDA, embarking passengers at Lonpon 
(Tilbury) 11 January, and arriving back in London 13 March, 1899. 
The following places will be visited :— 

TENERIFFE, BARBADOS, TRINIDAD, GRENADA, ST. LUCIA, 
MARTINIQUE, SANTA CRUZ, JAMAICA, CUBA (Santiago), 
BERMUDA, and MADEIRA. 

_ ‘Winter afloat in the West Indies is most like a glorious summer, and at such a 
ioe, when yachts and steam launches are laid up at home, the trip should be 


en. Fares from 75 Guineas. 
. J F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. }  Ferhatch Avcrue. 


3.4 Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


LITERATURE. 
Among my Books. Stock. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Great Lord Burghley, an (M. A. S. Hume). Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 
Historic Nuns (B. R. Belloc). Duckworth. 6s. 
Key, Sir Astley pe Memoirs of (P. H. Colomb). Methuen. 16s. 
Luther, Martin (H. E. Jacobs). Putnams’ Sons. 6s. 
Nugent, Robert Earl, "Memoir of (C. Nugent). Heinemann. 


VERSE. 
Departmental Ditties (R. Kiplin Dox 5s. 
Poetry for Children (C. and 4 Exnb) Dent, 2s. 6a. 


EDUCATION. 


Chemistry, First Stage Practical Inorganic (F. Beddow). Clive. 1s. 
Odes of Horace, The (Book I. ) (edited by S.Gwynn). Blackie. 15. 6d. 


Sport. 
rt, The pane cedia of (Vol. II.). Lawrence & Bullen. 
onderful Trout, The (J. A. Howie-Brown). Douglas. 35. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 
Age of the Maccabees, The (A. W. Streane). Eyre & Spottiswoode. 6s. 
Book of Daniel from the Christian Standpoint, The (J. Kennedy). 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 6s. 

Gospel of Joy, The (S. A. Brooke). Isbister. 6s. 
Life, Death and Immortality (W. M. Bryant). Baker & Taylor Co. 
Monasticism (H. J. Feasey). ds. 6s. 
Workers together with God (edited by N. Keymer). Mowbray, 


FOREIGN. 


Essai sur les Lois Agraires (R. Dreyfus). Levy. 


FICTION. 


Altar of Life, The (M. Bateman). Duckworth. 6s. 

Among the Torches of the Andes (B. Marchant). Nimmo, Hay. 

Angel of the Covenant, The (J. M. Cobban): Methuen. 6s. 

Battle of the Strong, The (G. Parker). Methuen.’ 6s. 

Bonded Three, The (B. Marchant). Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

Book of the Bush, The (G. Dunderdale). Ward, Lock. 

Castle Oriol (C. Hannan). Long. 6s. , 

Chips and Chops (R. Neish). Blackie. 2s. j 

Deliverance, A (A. Monkhouse). Lane. 3s. 6d. 

Dreadful Mistake, A (G. Mockler). Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

Fableland (W. Morant). Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Father Anthony (R. Buchanan). Long. 6s. 

Headswoman, The (K. Grahame). Lane. 15. 

Her Friend and Mine (F. Coombe). Blackie. 2s. 

Her Memory (M. Maartens). Macmillan. 6s. 

Hope the Hermit (E. Lyall). Longmans. 6s. 

Judith Boldero (W. J. Dawson). Bowden. 6s. 

Lady Isobel, The (EF. F. Pollard). Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

Little General, The (J. L. Pethybridge). Gardner. 1s. 6a. 

Love and a Sword (K. King). Macqueen. 6s. 

Luck of the Native- rg 1 (J. A. Barry). Macqueen 

——_ Two Souls, The, and Other 3 Stories (E. W. B. Nicholson). 
utt. Is. 

Minister’s Conversion, The (J. Hooper). Black. 6s. 

Mistress Nancy Molesworth (J. Hocking). Bowden. 6s. 

Mord Em'ly (W. P. Ridge). Pearson. 6s. 

Paleface and Redskin, and other Stories (F. Anstey), Richards. 6s. 


FICTION (continued) : 
Pirate Gold (J. R. Hutchinson). Pearson. 55. : 
Ralf Denham’s Adventures in Burma (G. Norway). Nimmo, Hay. 
Red Axe, The (S. R. Crockett). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Romance of Canvas Town, A (R. Boldrewood). Macmillan. 6s. 
Romances (E. Eglantine). Macqueen. 2s. 6d. 
Rue Bargain, The (R. M. Gilchrist). Richards. 2s. 6d. 
Turkish Bonds (M. Kendall). Pearson. 6s. 
Unattainable, The (M. Swan). Chapman. 6s. 
Under the Dome of Saint Paul’s (Mrs. Marshall). Seeley. 55. 
Warstock, The (W. Gerrare). Greener. 65. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Africa in the Nineteenth Century (E. Sanderson). Seeley. 5s. 
An Old English Home (S. B. Gould). Methuen. 6s. 

Book of Bulls, The (edited by G. R. Neilson). Simpkin, Marshall. 
6d. 


Rosie onl | Shoes of our Ancestors, The (W. H. Dutton). Chapman, 2Is, 

Century Magazine, The (Vol. XXXIV.). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Child’s Own Magazine (Vol. LXV.). S.S.U. Is. 

Cookery for Common Ailments (P. Browne). Cassell. Is. 

Extracts from ‘A Briton’s Birthright,” and from ‘‘ The Elector, King 
and Priest” (A. S. Lamb). Nisbet. , 

Fire Tests with Unprotected Columns. British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee. 

Foreign Courts and io a Homes (A. M.F.) Longmans. 6s. 

Great Campaigns of Nelson, The (W. O’Connor Morris). Blackie. 
35. 6d. 

Historical Development of Modern Europe, The (C. M. Andrews). 
Putnams’ Sons. 12s. 6d. 

History of Gambling in England, The (J. Ashton). Duckworth. 7s. 6, 

Home Cooking (F. Scott. 6d. 

Pearl of the Antilles, The (F. M. Noa). Knickerbocker Press. 

Poetry and Religion of the Psalms (J. Robertson). Blackwood. 125. 

Prisons and Prisoners (J. W. Horsley). Pearson. 35. 6d. 

Provident Societies an Industries’ Welfare (E. W. Brabrook). Blackie. 

Quiver, The. 1898. Cassell. 75. 6d. 

St. Nicholas Magazine (Vol. XXV., Part II.). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Sunday Pleasure Book, Darton’s. Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d. 

Symbolisms of Heraldry, The (W. C. Wade). Redway. 3s. 6d. 

Thrifty Housekeeping (IF. Stacpoole). Scott. A 

University College of North ae Calender 1898-9. Cornish. 

Young England (Vol. XIX.). S.S.U. 5s. 


TRANSLATIONS, 
Bismarck at Home (J. Hoche). Macqueen. 
Dawn, The (E. Verhaeren). Duckworth. 3s. 6 
Maritime or of Holland and Belgium, The (F. W. Raikes). Wilson. 
TOs. 
Twenty Years After (A. Dumas). Scott. 35. 6d. 
Whipping Boy, The (E. A. Bulley). Gardner. Is. 


REPRINTS. 


Far in the Forest (S. W. Mitchell). Unwin. 6s. 

Handy Andy (S. Lover). Constable. 6s. 

Jack Archer (G. A. Henty). Sampson Low. 6d. 

Key to the Waverley N — A (H. Grey). —e, uns 6d. 

Redress by Arbitration (H. F. Lynch). Wilson. 

Swift, Jonathan, The Prose Works of (2 vols.) (elited by T. Scott). 
Bell. 35. 6d. 

Teacher’s Prayer Book, The (A. Barry). Eyre & Spottiswoode. 3s. 6d. 

With Axe and Rifle (W. H. G. Kingston). Sampson Low. 6d. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 
THE CROSS IN TRADITION, HISTORY 


AND ART. By the Rev. W. W. SEYMOUR 
With Bibliography and a full Index, and with 266 Illustrations, com- 
yond Fy pages, handsomely printed in 4to. Cloth extra, gilt tops, 
I 


“HEROES OF THE REFORMATION” 
SERIES. 


A series of the biographies of the leaders in the Protestant Reformation ; 
men who, while differing in their gifts, were influenced by the same spirit. 
Edited by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, Professor of Church 
History, New York University. 


1. MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546). The 
Hero of the Reformation. By HENRY EYSTER JACOBS, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology. Evangelical Lutheran 
Seminary, Philadelphia. Fully illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Full Prospectus sent on application. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE AFTER 
THE EXILE. Third Series in the Course of the American Lectures 
on the History of Religions, 1897-1898. By the Rev. Canon T. K. 
CHEYNE, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


BIRD STUDIES. An Account of the Land Birds 
of Eastern North America. By WILLIAM E. D. SCOTT. With 
166 lilustrations from original photographs. 4to. half-roan, gilt top, 
2ts. net. { 


CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-CHRISTI- 


ANITY IN THEIR FINAL CONFLICT. By SAMUEL J. 
ANDREWS, Author of “ The Life of Our Lord upon Earth, &c. 
8vo. cloth, gs. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
24 BeDroRD STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, & NEW YORK, 
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THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

HORNER'S COPTIC GOSPELS. 

THE CRITICISM OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

THE SECOND CENTURY “AFTER THE FIRST.” 

WARD'S LIFE OF CARDINAL WISEMAN, 

HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 

STUDIES ON THE “PARADISO” 
HASELFOOT. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MYSTIC. 

THE BISHOP DESIGNATE OF CALCUTTA ON THE HOPE OF 
IMMORTALITY. 

CHURCH REFORM. 

SHORT NOTICES. 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEw STREET SQUARE. 


BLACKIE AND SONS NEW BOOKS, 


No. 93. Price 6s. 


BY GARDNER AND 


Crown Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PROVIDENT SOCIETIES and INDUSTRIAL 


WELFARE. By E. W. BRABROOK, C.B. Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. Being the new Volume of the Victorian Era Series. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS OF NELSON. 


By WILLIAM O'CONNOR MORRIS, sometime Scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford. With Maps and Diagrams. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON (Limited), Bartey, 
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THE BRITANNICA. 


The Times REPRINT. 
THE NINTH EDITION, Complete and Unabridged. AT HALF PRICE. 


HE TIMES offers its Reprint of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” (Ninth Edition) at half the publisher’s price. The terms of sale, 
based upon the system of monthly payments, make it so easy to secure a compact library of reference that no reader of ins can 
afford to neglect so remarkable an opportunity. The ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” is so well known that it calls for no description; It is 

the one authoritative and accepted work of reference. Completed nearly ten years ago, it has no rival, nor is there any likelihood that the present 
generation will see it approached by a worthy competitor. No other work has ever been planned upon so vast a scale, and the possessor of the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica ” enjoys the comfortable assurance that he has the most comprehensive, as well as the most carefully elaborated library 
that money can buy. The Times Reprint is in every respect the same as the copies which have been sold by the publishers at twice the price. 
There has been no condensation, no abridgment, no omission ; every word, every illustration, every element of value remains intact. 


The opportunity to acquire the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” upon such advantageous terms is one that speaks for itself, for the publisher’s 
price was 437 (for the cloth binding) as against £16, the price at which the work is now offered by The Times, and the novel system of serial 
payments which has been adopted enables the purchaser to obtain the complete twenty-five volumes for a preliminary payment of only One 
Guinea, and to enjoy the use of the work while he makes the remaining payments. The price, for serial payments, is only a shilling in the pound 
more than the price for payment in cash. 


— THE — 


“SATURDAY REVIEW” ON STYLE. 


The ‘Saturday Review,” commenting on Sir Archibald 
Geikie’s Birmingham address on “ Science in Education,” used 
the other day these words : 


Sir Archibald Geikie urged upon science students to cultivate the 
humanities, not merely as a source of consolation and refreshment, but for 
two reasons of a more utilitarian kind. “ Men who had been too exclusively 
trained in science or were too much absorbed in its pursuits were not always 
the most agreeable members of society.” Furthermore, the “ comparative 
neglect of the literary side of education by many men of science was con- 
spicuously seen in their literary style.” The arrogance of the narrow-minded 
man of science can be quite as objectionable as the preciosity of the literary 
prig. But as for the question of style, we can hardly think of a single really 
eminent man of science of this generation who leaves much to be desired. 
Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, Mr. A. R. Wallace, Sir Robert Ball, and Sir 
Archibald Geikie himself are all admirably lucid writers or speakers 
Specialists, however, and perhaps electricians most of all, come under 
Sir Archibala’s condemnation. 


The ‘‘Saturday,” in this passage, selects the names of five 
eminent men of science who can write lucidly, five names 
associated with the best work of the day. 

Every one of these five men contributed to the Ninth THE SPECIAL BOOKCASE. 
Edition of the ENCYCLOPASDIA BRITANNICA. Here | forthe a compact 


has been manufactured, which will be supplied (to purchasers of th 
are the names of some of the articles they wrote : Encyciop2pDI1a BRITANNICA only) at a ae considerably lens then 
the usual cost of so substantial a piece of furniture. It will be sold 
LorpD KELVIN. Lorp RAYLEIGH. for £3 in cash, or for three monthly payments of one guinea each. 
Elasticity, Heat. Optics, Wave Theory. 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. S1R ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. S1r ROBERT BALL. 
Distribution, Acclimatisation. _ Vesuvius, Geography (Physical), Geology, Gravitation, Measurement. 
James Hutton, Murchison, Scotland (Geology). Nebular Theory. 


TEMPORARY PRICES FOR THE 2& VOLUMES, 


OF Suficient provision wiil be made for the filling of Orders promptly posted, cither from the United Kingdom or the Coionies ; but applicants who hesitate may find that the offer 
has been withdrawn, or the prices increased, without further notice, 


A Table of CASH PAYMENT. MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
® CLOTH BINDING, £16 [the Publishers’ price was £37] AND WITH THE | (ONE GUINEA 1 be sent with Order: nothing more to be faid until the 25 volumes 
the Principal BOOKCASE, £19. have teen delivered, all at one time, to the purchaser.) 
HALF MOROCCO, £20 [the Publishers’ price was £45] AND WITH THE | CLOTH EINDING, 16 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA cach or with 
Contents of the BOOKCASE, £23 — - Bo. oe 19 Monthly Paymeats of ONE GUINEA ce.) 
r AR ene mmmend, 20 Months 
FULL MOROCCO, £27, Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous binding fitted for the 23 
Encyclopedia richest cvilections [the Publishers’ price was £65), AND WITH THE GUINEA each, : 
98 BOOKCASE, £30. FULL MOP OCCO BINDING (the very best binding, 
Britannica, id for £16 is of the same cuality as that sold by the publishers at ONE GUINEA each, or with the Bovkcase, 830 Month 
a cloth bindin: be. But it can be 


iNz 
mmended onty to pur- ONE GUINEA each. 


and a Pam hiet hat form or not at NOTE,—Ii the P aser sends a cheque for the ful nt at the 
Hy] f the work, alike | above, he wil. eff aving of One Shilling in the G i 
; rocco is Within the | used, All Cheque i be drawn to Order of H. 
containing purchaser's means, it makes a splendid addition to the equipment of a handsome house.) | is for the use of purchasers who preter to make moz 
Specimen Pages MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—ORDER FORM. 
’ All Cheques shonid be drawn to Order of H. E. HOOPER. 
Coloured Plates, THE MANAGER, “THE TiMés,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUAKE LONDON E.C 
(Cloth, nrice 16 cuineas, 
and Brief T enclose One Guinea, Pease send me the ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA (9th Edition) bound in, Moroces, price 20 guineis, feu the ba'ance of which sum 
Fu.! Morocco, price 27 guineas, ) th 
IT agree to pay you, or anyone you appoint, st the rate of one guinea a month; my next payment upa@n delivery of the com; voumes, and my succe payments on the 
Extracts corresponding day of each month following, Until such pryments are complete, I engage tha es, not being my property, shali not be dispose t e se 
further agree thai, if owing to unforseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the vol cannot be deavered, the return of the depusit oi Que Guieu to me shal cancel this 
th W k agreement. 
3 Please also send a Revolving Bookcase, for which I agree to make three further monthly payments of One Guinea each, after the payments} Sérite out if Bookcase 
will be seat, for the book are completed, 5 not desired. 
Post Free, 8 
upon application Orders from Abroad should be accompanied by Cash Payment in full, in order to avoid the expense and complication of repeated foreign :e7itan_es, 
to the Please address the package to... 
If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser shou'd add here the name of the railway 
Publisher of company or shipping agent in London to whom delivery is be made. Beyond the London posta. dis:rict, carriage 
will be at subscriber's cost, 


” 
. The Times. Ifthe reader desires to leave this page uncut, an Order Form, similar to that above printed, may be obtained upon appiication to the 
Publisher of “ The Times. 
RESIDENTS of the West-End who cannot conveniently visit“ The Times” Office may examin-,at the establishment of Messrs. Chappe!! & Co. Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, No. 50, New Bond-sireet, Specimen Volumes of “The Times” Reprint of the ENCYCLOPLEDIA BRITANNICA, A sample of the Revolving 


Bookcase may be seen. and Orders for the Volumes and the Bookcases may be given, at that address. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in cloth, gilt lettered, crown 8vo. 5s. 


AMONG MY BOOKS. Papers on 


Literary Subjects by the following Writers :— 

Gosse. Lane-Poote 
Gotpwin SMITH. ARTHUR MACHEN. 
Hersert Pact. D. H. Mappen. 

Ear or Crewe. Percy FirzGERALo. 

Joun OLtver | Georce W. SMALLEY. 
Austin Dosson. | Hoeses.” | Hon. Lronet A. Tot- 
STEPHEN. “Vernon Lee.” LEMACHE. 

WITH A PREFACE BY H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 


AvuGusTINE | 
“a” 


AnprReEw Lana. 
“Tan MACLAREN.” 
J. P. Manarev. | 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6. 


THE SHAKESPEARE REFER- 


ENCE BOOK. Being some Quotations from Shakespeare's Plays. Selected 
and arranged by J. STENSON WEBB. 
“The book will be found a very useful one for reference purposes.” 
Daily Free Press. 
“As a book of reference for all ordinary occasions it should fulfil all 
demands." —O.2/ord 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown &vo. cloth, price €s. 


FITCH AND HIS FORTUNES: a 


Novel Founded on European and Native Life in India. By GEORGE DICK. 
“One of the best of recent stories of its kind.” —Star. 
“The story is well told, and if, as would seem from the title-page, it is 

Mr. Dick's first bid for popularity, it is a very promising effort. He has a racy 

style, and he handles his ideas with no little skill." —Scostman. 

“There is a fund of entertainment in the book, and it should find a large 
public.” — Dundee Advertiser. 


In crown vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


Al TAT 
BRUCE REYNELLS, M.A. (Locum 
Tenens); or the Oxford Man in Ireland. By J. DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D., 
Incumbent of Trinity Church, Dublin; last Vicar of Kinsale ; Seci dou Feli- 
brige; Member of the Senate of the University of Dublin; Author of ‘‘ John 
Maverell,” “Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland,” ‘La Debanado: or, Scenes 
during the Franco-(serman War,” © Miejour; or the land of the Felibre,” &c. 
“A spirited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish disaffection to-day. 
Entertaining and brisk." —Academy. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In crown Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


JOHN MAVERELL: a Tale of the 


Riviera. “ An interesting and cleverly planned story."—Bovksellers’ Record. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. In feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6. 


WAIMA, and other Verses. By Viovet 
E. SIDNEY. 
In fcap. 4to. handsomely printed and bound, 5s. 


NOCTURNES, and other Poems. By 


Rev. W. MOORE, Author of “ A Harp from the Willows,” ‘‘ Lost Chords,” &c. 
“Mr. Moore is a writer to enjoy and respect.” —Pai/ Mall Gazette. 
“ The author writes with a cultivated pen and much devotiona! sentiment.” 
Standard. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


TERRA TENEBRARUM. 


LOVE'S JEST BOOK, AND OTHER VERSES. 
By WM. KNOX JOHNSON. 


“ He is no mere versifier or clever rhymer . . . a book which is of high literary 
promise. . . . The reader will readily confirm this judgment.'— The Times. 

“A careful and scholarly writer. He has no lack of ideas, and his ideas are 
‘serious, well thought out, and his own. He has not studied Leopardi in vain.” 

Atheneum. 

Among recent sonnets we know of none finer than some of Mr. Knox Johnson's.” 

Acatemy. 

‘Fine diction . . . magnificently rhetorical . . . metaphysical problems, de- 
Spairing speculations. His moods may not abide with him... he could write 
«memorable work.” —Critic. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Lrp., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Price 5s. 


THE FRINGE OF AN ART. 


Appreciations in Music. 
By VERNON BLACKBURN. 


Lonpon : 
AT THE UNICORN PRESS, 7 Cecit Court, St. MARTIN’s LANE. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW & FORTHCOMING WORKS 


Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


HAWAII AND REVOLUTION. The Per- 


sonal Experiences of a Newspaper Correspondent in the Sandwich Islands during 
the crisis of 1893 and afterwards. By MARY H. KROUT. (Vow ready. 
“Her sketches of life and nature in the Sandwich Islands are vivid and full 


of interest.” —7imes. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


VAGARIES. By Muntue, Author of 


** Letters from a Mourning City,” &c. Lust oui. 
“ As whims:cal as they are charming.” —Sfectator. 
“* From first to last is most pleasant reading without a dull page.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
Crown 8vo. €s. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. By the late Epwarp 


MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., sometime Dean of Norwich, Author of 

“* Thoughts on Personal Religion,” Xc. [Just out. 

ContTents.—The Structure and Completeness of the Lord’s Prayer—The 

Lord's Prayer—The Context of the Lord's Prayer—The Sources of the Lord’s 
Prayer—The Petitions (seriatim). 

With Portraits, crown 8vo. 6s. A NEW, CHEAPER, & POPULAR EDITION OF 


TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN. By Dr. 


GEORGE SMITH, C.LE. [Just out. 
With many Illustrations, crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE STORY OF MARCO POLO. For Chil- 


dren and Young People. Edited »y N. BROOKS. [Now ready. 

Contents : Marco's Fa-icy, his Father, and his Uncle—How the Polos 
went to the Dominions of Kublai Khan and got back again—Young Marco at 
the Court of Kublai Khan—How Messer Marco Polo was Captured by the 
Genoese—Ancient Armenia—The Kingdom of Gecrgiania—The Exploits of 
Alexander the Great—Story of the Miserly Caliph of Bagdad and his Gold, &c. 


NEW BOOK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION CROSS-EXAMINED; 


or, Some Suggestions on the Great Secret of Biology. By the DUKE OF 
ARGYLL, K.G. [ln a few days. 


Large demy 8vo , 2s. 6a. net. 


SUGGESTIVE LIVES AND THOUGHTS: 


Brief Studies, Literary, Religious, and Biographical, for every or. in the year, 
with quotations from over 609 authors. By EDWIN HODDER, Author of 
“* Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury.” (la a few days, 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE TIDES AND KINDRED PHENOMENA 


IN THE SOLAR SYSTEM. The Substance of Lectures delivered at the 

Lowell Institute, Boston, Massachusetts, in 1307. By GEORGE HOWARD 

DARWIN, Plumian Professor and Fellow of Trinity College, in the University 

of Cambridge. few days. 
With Portrait, demy &vo. 18s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND POLITICAL 


CORRESPONDENCE OF AUGUSTUS HENRY, THIRD DUKE OF 

GRAFTON. From hitherto Unpublished Documents in the possession of his 

Family. Edited by Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, Bart., Warden of All Souls’ 

College, Oxford. { Just out. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER: 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. A new Edition, thoroughly Revised and in 
part Re-written. Edited by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master of Eton Coilege. [ Just out 


Mr. Murray’s Musical Serles. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? Suggestions to 


Persons desiring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art. By W. J. HENDER- 
SON, Author of ‘The Story of Music,” Preludes and Studies,” &c. [Now ready. 
‘* None has succeeded better, or won his way so close to the central problem, 
as Mr. Henderson. . . . . He has the happy gift of explaining clearly and most 
concisely such elementary distinctions as amateurs require to know.” 
The Times. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


MUSIC: How It came to be what It Is. 


By HANNAH SMITH. [in a few days 


Large 8vo. 6s. 


Mr. Murray’s Progressive Science Series. 
THE STUDY OF MAN. By Professor 


HADDON, D.Sc., M.A. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE. By 


ST. GEORGE MIVART, M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. (Nearly ready. 


MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND LADY (Miss 


Grant of Rothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys, 1797-1830). Edited 
by LADY STRACHEY. Third Impression. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 

“One of the most delightful books that any reader could desire is to be found, 
somewhat unexpectedly, in the ‘ Memoirs of a Highland Lady.’”—World. 


THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. With Maps and Diagrauts, crown 8vo. 6s. 


RUSSIA’S SEA POWER, PAST AND 


PRESENT; or, the Rise of the Russian Navy. By Colonel Sir GEORGE 
SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G., F.R S., Author of ‘ Fortification,’ &c. 

“Sir George Clarke deserves to be thanked for having brought together a 
number of facts regarding the growth and progress of a navy in which this 
country is particularly interested.” — J/orning Post. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 245. 


FIVE YEARS IN SIAM, 1891 to 1896. By 


H. WARINGTON SMYTH, M.A., LL.B, formerly Director of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, Sium. With Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings and on. 
‘*A deeply interesting account of the Siamese people, their ways, their views, 
and their country." —Dazily Chronicle. 
_ ‘Here at last is the kind of book for which all English readers interested in 
Siam have been waiting.” —Dazly News. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


BY FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF FRENCH 


LITERATURE. By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, of the French 
Academy, Editor of the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” Translated by Ralph 
Derechef. With Preface specially written for this Edition by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, r2s. [Vert Week. 


A VOLUME OF REMINISCENCES. 


EIGHTY YEARS AND MORE. Tue Lire or 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON (1815-1237)—The Historian of Woman's 
Suffrage. 11 Portraits, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
b Glasgow Herald.— A very interesting book. . . . Should be widely 


Tea 


W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MIDSHIPMAN. By 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ &c. In 
green cloth, 6s. 


The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘ It is readable from beginning to end.” 
LOUIS BFCKE’S NEW BOOK. 
RODMAN, THE BOATSTEERER. 
crown 8vo. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 
DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL'S NEW NOVEL. 


FAR IN THE FOREST. By S. Weir 


MITCHELL, Author of ‘“‘ Hugh Wynne,” &c. Cloth, 6s. [Next week. 
BY ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 


THE CLEARER VISION: Being Stories of 
the Secret Life. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 
The DA/JLY" TELEGRAPA says ;—“‘ There is no doudt about the strik- 
ing cleverness of these fictional studies.” 
NEW WORK BY GUSTAVE LE BON. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PEOPLES: Its 


Infiuence on their Evolution. By GUSTAVE LE BON, Author of ‘The 
Crowd.” Translated by Derecuer. Cloth, 6s. (Just ready. 


A NEW VOLUME OF “THE CAMEO SERIES.” 


THE SOUL’S DEPARTURE, and 


other 
Poems. By E, WILIL.MORE. Front. Paper boards, 3s. €d. net. 
** Studious readers who make much of ‘art for art’ will welcome the book 
and find much in it to admire.”—Scs¢tssan. 
Mr. 


THE ‘‘ CENTURY ” SCOTT. Unwin 


will next week issue the concluding volumes of this Series, making in all 25 
volumes. Bound in cloth, price rs. each. Leather, 2s. 6¢. each. 


Large 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PaTERNosTER Square, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER % CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


“A book to be read with pure enjoyment.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


NOTICE.—The First Edition of 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P., 


is nearly exhausted. 
A SECOND EDITION will be ready next week. 
Large crown 8vo. with Portraits and Illustrations, 


Spectator.— Mr. Birrell has accomplished what seems to us very little short of a 
masterpiece in a very difficult kind. .... One feels on laying down the book that 
it was a loss not to have known Lockwood ; but one feels also that by the literary 
ski'l of his friend that loss has been at least partially made good.” 


SECOND EDITION OF 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—A Second Edition of 


RODEN’S CORNER, 


By H. SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “The Sowers,” ‘In 
Kedar’s Tents,” &c., is now ready. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Truth.—“ A novel I defy you to lay down once you have got well into it.” 
Manchester Guardian.—'‘One of the cleverest books that we have read for a 


considerable time . . . . Probably Mr. Merriman has never before found a subject 
so admirably sulted to his powers.” 


MR. CROCKETT'S NEW NOVEL. 
ON MONDAY NEXT. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE RED AXE. — 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ The Raiders,” 
**Cleg Kelly,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
Twenty-sixth Thousand. 


THE DAY’S WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 68vo. 6s. EACH. 


A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. By Rotr 


BOLDREWOOD. 


HER MEMORY. By Maarten MaartTens. 


Daily Telegraph.— Full of the quiet grace and literary excellence which we 
have now learnt to associate with the author.” 


A DRAMA in SUNSHINE. By H.A.Vacue-t. 


Daily Maii.—“ Full of spirit, as wei! as of all-round literary excellence. 
° . The scenes are vivid, the passions are strong, the persons who move in the 
pages have life and warmth, and the interest they arouse is often acutely eager. 
The book grips.” 


CORLEONE. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


terature.—** An exciting ard dramatic story.” 


THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BARRERE, 


ISABEL DYSART. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. . 
Saturday Review.— Has all her tenderness and homely humour, and in the 
case of all taree stcries there is a good idea well worked out.’ 


New Mon tury Votume Just PusiisHep. 
THE NOVELS OF ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


FOR LILIAS. New and Cheaper Edition in 


crown 8vo. blue cloth, gilt 3s. 6d. 

Guardian: Tie materials from which the story has been constructed have 
been managed, not only with exceedingly delicate and tender handling, but 
with such unusual ingenuity and fertiliry of resource, that the resuli is a novel 
which not only abounds in graceful and touching passages, but may be fairly 
said to possess the merit of originality. All tne characters are excellently 
drawn, with strong strokes and decided outlines, yet always with the utmost 
delicacy and refinement of touch.” 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


JOHN KEBLE’S PARISHES. A History of 


Husely and Otterbourne. By CHARLOTITE M. YONGE, an Old [nhabitant. 
With Illustrations and Map. 


With Portrait. 8vo. ros. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY CECIL 


ee late Her Majesty's Postmaster-General. By HENRY ST. JOHN 
Ss. 
NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Crown &vo. 8s. éd. 

Times: ** Appears to us destined to take an important place in the higher 
educational literature, a place to which the author's immense erudition and ciear- 
ness of view undoubtedly entitle it.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


CLOTH, 180 pp. PRICE 2s. 6d. PosT FREE. 


GOUT AND ITS CURE. By J. Compton 


BukxeETT, M.D,.—‘‘ The author has had a wide experience in gout, 
and presents us with a very readable litle book.”"—County Gentleman. 
London: JAMES Epps & Co., Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle 
Street. 


PRICE 1s. POST FREE. 


COLD-CATCHING, COLD - PREVENTING, 


COLD-CURING. With a Section on Influenza. By JoHN H. 
CLARKE, M.D.—*‘A book for every house.""—Cristzan World. London: 
James Epps & Co., Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address : “ Booxurx, Lonpow.” Code : Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Bee KS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW #5 published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition #s tssued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be recewved later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL News CoMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., anz at THE 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 
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CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Complete in Ten Vols., Imp. Svo. cloth, £5; half-morocco or 
haif-calf, £7 10s, 

Contains THIRTY THOUSAND ARTICLES contributed by Specialists such as 
W. E. Giadstone, R. D. Blackmore, Andrew Lang, 

W. E. Henley, Canon Ainger, Thomas A. Edison, 

A. R. Wallace, Dean Farrar, and a host of writers of equal eminence. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA is UP TO DATE. 


Pail Mall Gazette, March 8, 1898, says :— 

‘In many ways the ‘ Britannica’ is a work rather for the specialist than the 
ordinary man, whose wants are far better supplied by the brief but far more compre- 
hensive notes of ‘Chambers’s." INDEED, in the Present Form, ‘CHAMBERS'S’ 
is almost AN IDEAL WORK OF REFERENCE.” 


CHAMBERS’S 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A NEW LARGE TYPE 
Dictionary of the English Language. 
Complete in One Volume, imperial 8vo. 1264 pages, cloth, 
12s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 18s. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Edited by THOMAS DAVIDSON, 


Assistant Editor of “ Chambers's Encyclopedi: 


This New Library Dictionary of the English Language gives the Explanation, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of Words, together with compound Phrases, Technical 
Terms in use in the Arts and Sciences, Colloquial and Slang Words, being in fact a 
Treasury of English from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century. 

** Should satisfy the needs of all except those who are in a specific 
sense students of words and language A workmanlike and well- 
appointed volume..... A valuable ena useful dictionary that would 
enrich any library.”’—Scotswan. 

“Is not only cheap, but learned, easy of reference, and compre- 
hensive.” Sun. 


CHAMBERS’S 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


With Copious Bibliographies and Pronunciations of the 
more difficult Names. 


One Volume, crown 8vo. cloth, tos. 6¢.; half-morocco, 155. 


ss The best biographical dictionary in a single volume that has appeared for a long 
time.” —A thenceum. 

: Y beats all books of its kind and size hitherto available to book-buyers who 
are not millionaires."—Londen Daily Mail. 


CHAMBERS'S CONCISE 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Topographical, Statistical. Historical, Pronouncing. 
Crown 8vo. 768 pages, price 6s. cloth, or with 32 Maps, 8s. cloth ; 
12s. half-morocco. 


** A very useful volume, which contains a really prodigious amount of information 


about many thousands of places.”’— Times, 
‘As a desk book for _quick consultation, and as a working gazetteer, it leaves 
nothing to be desired.” —Scotsman, 


In rich cloth bindings and charmingly illustrated by Lewis Baumer, 
W. H.C. Groome, W. Boucher, P. Tarrant, G. Nicolet, 
and J. Finnemore. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
5/—THE GIRLS OF ST. WODE’S. By L. T, Mzaps. 
38/6—BELLE. By the Author of “ Tip-Cat,” ‘* Laddie,” &c. 
3/6—HERMY. By Mrs. MOLESwoRTH. 
2/6—GREYLING TOWERS. By Mrs. MoLesworTH. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


5/—DASH AND DARING. ByG. A. Henry, G. M. Fenn, 
D. KER, &c. 


§/—DRAW SWORDS! By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


3/6—THE WHITE PRINCESS OF THE HIDDEN CITY. 
By D. L. JOHNSTONE. 


3/6—O’ER TARTAR DESERTS. By Davip Ker. 


3/6—NIC REVEL: A White Slave’s Adventures in Alligator 
Land. By G. MANVILLE FENN 


1/—COLA MONTI. Bythe Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 


2/—TWO GREAT POETS (Shakespeare and Tennyson). 
1/—TENNYSON: the Story of his Life. By E. J. CUTHBERTSON 


Ready Shortly. Price 2s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S NEW RECITER. 


Edited by R. C. H. MORISON. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Latp., LonpoN AnD EDINBURGH. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


EMIN PASHA: 
His Life and Work. 


COMPILED FROM 
HIS JOURNALS, LETTERS, SCIENTIFIC NOTES, 
AND FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
By GEORGE SCHWEITZER. 
With an Introduction by R. W. FELKIN, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. 


With Portrait and Map. ‘Translated from the German. 
Two vols. demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 32s. 


“FILLS an IMPORTANT GAP in the CHEQUERED 
HISTORY OF THE SUDAN AND CENTRAL AFRICA 
DURING THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS... . The 
book abounds in matters of interest.”—7Zimes. 

“The work may be of value in bringing home emphatically to 
publicists across the Channel certain facts which they appear to have 
forgotten.” —Standard. 

‘« Students of the politics and problems of Central Africa will read 
with interest and profit the two volumes of 


THE LIFE OF EMIN PASHA. 


The whole story of his adventurous and useful career is here.” 


Daily Mail. 
‘*The work receives great and additional interest 


KITCHENER’S CONQUEST OF KHARTOUM, and the 
re-establishment of Egyptian posts at FASHODA AND ON THE 
SOBAT RIVER TERRITORY.”—Daily News. 


THE 


WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. 


12 vols. demy 8vo. and limited to 750 copies for 
England and America. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse has written a Critical Essay, included in the first 
volume. 75. 6d. net per volume, and sets only sold. 


JOSEPH ANDREWS, 


2 vols., and 


TOM JONES, 


Vols. 1 and 2, now Ready. 


‘*Messrs. Constable have placed book-lovers under an obilgation by 
their publication of this beautiful edition of Fielding’s works, Fielding, 
although by universal acknowledgement our greatest novelist, has not 
been as well treated as some of the older writers. There is a delightful 
introductory essay by Mr. Gosse.”—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 


A COMPLETE ann UNIFORM EDITION or THE 


STORIES OF SAMUEL GLOVER, 


6s. per Volume, sold Singly or in Sets. 
Edited by D. J. O’DonocHUE. 


Vol.l. HANDY ANDY. 

Vol. 2. RORY O’'MORE./ 

Vol. 3. TREASURE TROVE; or, He would be a Gentleman, 

Vol.4. LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. 
First Series. 

Vol.5. LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. 
Second Series. 

Vol. 6. FURTHER STORIES OF IRELAND. 


THE 


SPORTSWOMANS' LIBRARY, 


Two Volumes Now Ready. Profusely Illustrated. 
Price 12s. 6d. per vol. cloth gilt. 15s. per vol. half leather,. 
cloth gilt. 

The volumes may be purchased singly. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 
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Burlington Carriage Company 


LIMITED, 


Builders to the Royal Family, 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Patrons : 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


&.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 
H.1.H. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. 
H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. 

H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. 

H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. 

4.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. 
H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON, 
&c, &c. 


SPECIALITE. 
THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. 


An exceptionally light and graceful little car- 
#iage quite under the control of one small horse in 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel 
overlapping tyres, &c. 


SPECIALITE. 
OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 


This compact little carriage can be opened 
and closed in a second, and has all the advan- 
tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty 
Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 


popular. 


PURCHASES MAY BE EFFECTED ON OUR THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM AT AN 
EXTRA CHARGE OF 5 PER CENT ONLY. 


A very comprehensive display of upwards cf 500 Carriages of the Newest and mest Fashionable 


Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, w. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST OPENED THURSDAY, the 20th OCTOBER, and will CLOSE on or before MONDAY, the 
24th OCTOBER, at 4 p.m. 


In order to interest a large number of the public in the future success of the Crystal Palace, applications for small amounts will, as far as possible, be 
e new Capital, as well as the redemption, and conversion of the outstanding £102,192 ros. Six per Cent. First Debenture Stock 


allotted in full. 


into New Three per Cent. First Irredeemable Debenture Stock has been privately guaranteed. 


THE CRYSTAL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT). 
OFFERS for SUBSCRIPTION at PAR, the whole of the CAPITAL created, and not already issued, under its Special Act of 1898, viz. :— 
£25,000 FOUR PER CENT. SECOND (1898) DEBENTURE STOCK, and 
£95,000 PREFERRED ORDINARY STOCK. 


Subscriptions may be for any amount (in multiples of £1), and are payable ro per c2nt. (2s. per £) on Apptication ; 4o per cent. (8s, per £) on Allotment? 
and the balance on 1st December, 1898. 


The total authorised Capital, all of which, ror ey: the amount now offered for 
— Subscription, has been already issued under tke Act referred to above, is as 

follows ;— 
£250,000 3 per cent. IRREDEEMABLE FIRST (1895) DEBENTURE STOCK. 
£150,000 4 per cent. SECOND (1898) DEBENTURE STOCK. 
£105,000 5 per cent. PREFERENCE STOCK. 

£95,000 PREFERRED ORDINARY STOCK. 

45,000 DEFERRED ORDINARY STOCK. 

£605,000 
As Provipep BY THE ACT. 

_ The Preferred Ordinary Stock has the preferential right to receive a minimum 
dividend of 5 per cent., or such larger dividend as one-third of the profits, after pay- 
ment of the Debenture interest and Preference dividend, may provide. The Deferred 
Ordinary Stock, which is not offered for subscription, will receive the balance. 

Interest on the Debenture Stock is payable half-yearly on 15 April and 15 October. 
The £150,coo Four per cent. Debenture Stock is redeemable at the option of the 
Company at three months’ notice at £110 per £100 Stock. 


£100,000 FOR NEW WORKING CAPITAL IS PROVIDED BY THIS ISSUE. 


DIRECTORS. 
SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Mus. Dosz., M.V.O., Queen’s Mansions, S.W. 
ERNEST SCHENK, 69 Curzon Street, W. 
ARTHUR W. BIGGS, 
EDWARD CLARK, Continuing Directors. 
HENRY E. MILNER, ) 

Bankers.—Messrs. Barctay & Co., Ltd., 4 Lombard Street, E.C., and branches. 
“Brokers.—Messrs. LuMspEN & MyEks, 29 Cornhill, and Stock Exchange, E.C. 
Consulting Engineers —Sir DouGias Fox, Vice-Pres. Inst. C.E., 28 Victoria Street, 
S.W.; V. B. D. Cooprgr, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., A.1.E.E., Broadway House, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Solicitors.— Messis. Asuurst, Morris, Crisp & Co., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
Messrs. Ktusaers & BoatMAn, 79 Lombard Street, E.C. 

Musical Director.--AvGUST MANns. 

Manager.— HENRY GILLMAN. 
Secretary & Offices.—W. Gaxrvixer, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Crystal Palace, originally erected in Hyde Park for the Great International 
Exhibition of 1851, was purchased by the Crystal Palace Company, and removed to 
its present position on Sydenham Hul, in the year 1854, when it was opened by Her 
Majesty the Queen. The Company was incorporated by Royal Charter in the year 
1853. and subsequently incorpo.ated under the Companies’ Clauses Act, 1845, by the 
Crystal Palace Company's Act, 1877. 

The Company's freehold estate comprises 200 acres, and is for its purpose 
unrivalled in its situation and natural beauty. The value of such an estate within the 
Metropolitan area may be gauged from the fact that about 17 acres, let off many 
years ago, produce rents amounting to £1,837 per annum, and have a present value 
of upwards of £60,000. 

The Crystal! Palace is undouht-dly the greatest National centre of entertainment, 
and is unequalled in accommodation for its famous Concerts, Firework Displays, 
Circuses, Football Matches, Cycle and other Athletic Sports, Exhibitions, Horse, 
Dog, Fruit and Flower Shows, &c., which closely succeed each other throughout the 
year. It is the only place in the United Kingdom where the Handel Festival, which 
requires an Orchestra of €00 with a Chorus of 4,000, and attracts audiences of as 
many as 20,900, could be held. Admissions on Bank eclolidays amount to over 80,000, 
and at Firework Displays to from 15,000 to 50,000 persons. The average attendance 
for the year 1897, including season ticket-holders, was about 7,000 daily. 

The Crystal Palace School of Engineering founded in 1872 is attended by 
students from all parts of the United Kingdom aad Colonies, and the Schools of 
Music and Art are also well known. The valuable and unrivalled Art Collections at 
the Crystal Palace, together with its historic position as the greatest Musical centre 
in Great Britain, afford unique educational advantages, of which the Directorate will 
endeavour to make the fullest use. 

For a long period after the cpening of the Palace in 1854 large net profits (as much 
as £50,000 and £60,000 in a year) were earned without great outlay or effort. 
late years, however, the ccst of attracting th-‘public has become very much greater 
than was formerly the case, while at tne same time, the accumulated burden of 
maintenance and renewals of the great buildings has had to be met out of current 
revenue, owing to proper provision not having been made during the earlier and more 
profitable period. In many directions. therefore, it has bzen impossible to keep pace 
with the advanced standard of public requirements. ; 

The strong vitality of the Crystal Palace is, however, proved by the Table (for 
which see ful: prospectus), which shows that both the admissions and the gross 
receipts have been tully maintained—the smaller ne. profits of recent years being 
mainly attributable to the causes above referred to, 

The potentialities of the Palace, with an ample working capital, affording scope 
for a more vigorous and modern policy, are obvious. The directors therefore adopted 
the present scheme of re-orga ization, which provides £100 g00 in cash for working 
capital, and has since been confirmed by Special Act of Parliament (1893), reducing 
the total capital from £1.553,675 to £605,000—a reduction of nearly £950,000 

The improved financial potion will enable the Directors to introduce many new 
features, including the complete re-modelling of the catering arrangements. ‘This 
Department will be in the hands of Messrs. J. Lyo1s and Company, Ltd , whose 
name is a guarantee that it will be carried out in the most madern and attractive 
manner, while the tariff will be on a more moderate scale. A new Restaurant and 
Dining Rooms will be built, overlooking the terraces, f ins, and illumi d 
gardens, in which during the summer months Military and other Bands will play 


daily. An improved Railway service to and from the London termini (Victoria, 
Holborn, and London Bridge), and special fast trains bet ween 6 and 7 p.m., for the 
convenience of visitors who wish to dine at the Palace, will be arranged. 

Arrangements are in progress to establish first-class Cricket at the Crystal Priace, 
which has already one of the finest grounds in England. The London County Cricket 
Club is being formed under strong auspices, and the exclusive services of Mr. W. 
Grace have been secured as Secretary and Manager. 

Polo will be introduced during the summer season, and the London Polo Club 
will be formed with headquarters at the Palace. 

The Crystal Palace Footba!l Ground is becoming increasingly popular as the chief 
centre for the game, and it is undoubtedly the finest and best appointed ground in 
London. The Association Cup (Final Tie) Match last March was witnessed by 
65,000 persons. Other branches of athletic sport will be specially encouraged, wi! 
the view of making the Crystal Palace the headquarters of athletics for London. 
Information with regard to the above Clubs may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 

ial privileges will be accorded to Season Ticket-holders, and many further 
new attractions will be introduced. 

Under strong and energetic new management, together with improved traffic and 
catering arrangements, the Crystal Palace, with its beautiful ponchos“ should be the 
most popular and attractive pleasure resort in the kingdom, and as profitable an 
undertaking as it has been in its most prosperous period. Many new sources of 
income willbe developed and considc:able economies eftected, which should, in the 
opinion of the Directors, largely augment the net revenue, and provide a substantial 
surplus for dividend upon the Stock now offered for subscription. 

Messrs. Glasier and Sons, in conjunction with Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, Sons, and. 
Cassell, have reported as follows upon the value of the Freehold Land and 
Buildings :— 

“To THE Directors oF THE CrysTaL Patace Company. 
London, rst October, 1898. 

Gentlemen,—In accordance with your instructions we have attended at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenbam, and have made a careful survey of the Freehold Estate, 
which contains a total area of about 209 acres. 

The buildings thereon include—the Crystal Pblace, which, by itself, covers 
upwards of 13 acres of ground, and has a cubical capacity of about 60 million feet. 

he detached buiidings and erections compriss—the North and South Towers, 
bse Theatre, Panorama, Cycle Track, Engineering Schools, Pavilions, Hot 
ouses, &c. 

There are comprised in the Estate well-secured ground-rents amounting to 

41,477 138. per annum, and other rents producing a further £350 8s. 6¢. per annum. 
he Freehold Estate, comprising the Crystal Palace and contents, with the 
Gardens, Park, and Waterworks, has, we are informed, cost upwards of £1,450,000. 

In order to arrive at the rea!isable value of the entire property we have carefully 
considered the manner in which it could be disposed of to the best advantage. 

The Ground-rents, &c., are secured on 72 houses and other pro- 
perty, covering about 17 acres, producing 41,837 1s. 6d. per annum. 
which, with the reversions, we value at the sumof ove 485,384 10 

(These have a steadily increasing value.) 

The ro8 acres of Freehold Land, comprising the outlying portion 
of the grounds, we have surveyed as a Building Estace, for which it 
is eminently adapted, and we consider the value of the sameto be ... 240,000 o @ 

The value of the Crystal Paiace buildings and their contents, 
with the 77 acres of freehold land immediately ajoining, comprising 
the Terraces, Fountains, North-en! gardens, and more important 
Ornamental Gardens and Pleasure Grounds, we consider t» be mode- 
rately estimated at the sum of ove ove 250,000 0 


Making in a!] a total value, in our opinion, of five hundred and 
fity-five thousand three hundred and eighty-four pounds ten shillings £555,384 10 0 


We are Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) GLASIEK & SONS, 7 St. James's Street, S.W. 

(Signed) FULLER, HORSEY, SON & CASSELL, 1: Billiter Square, E.C. 

The £100,000new Capita! must be added to the property referred to in the above 
valuation, bringing the total assets of tne Company up to £555,384 1os. There is 
therefore ample security for the present issue. 

In order to provide the Company with £109,000 for working Capital, and to place 
its finances on a sound basis, an Agreenent was, on 15 April, 1893, entered into 
tween the Company and Mr. Ernest Schenk, by which the Company bound itself to 
apply to Parliament for an Act for the reorganization of its capital (which Act has 
since been obtained), and Mr. Schenk agreed to provide £100,000 in cash, and an 
amount which might be required for the redemption at £122 per £100 Stock of suc 
of the outstanding £102,192 107. Six per Cent. (1887) Debenture Stock as should not 
b: exchanged for Three per Cent. First (1895) Debenture Stock, he receiving as 
fully paid che balance of the Three per Cent First (1895) Debenture Stock, and ot the 
Four per cent. Second (1293) Debenture Stock not exchanged for the Six per cent. 
First (1887) Debenture Stock, and Six per Cent. Second (1887) Debenture Stock, and 
the Preferred and Deferred Ordinary Stock. This issue 1s now made in accordance 
with the Agreement, on behalf of Mr. Schenk. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, being nominated under the above-mentioned Agreement, will 
join the Board upon the payment of the allorment money on the present issue, and 
Mr. Schenk will join the Board upon the completion of the said Agreement. Mr. 
Biggs, Mr. Clark, and Mr. Milner will meantime constitute the Board. 

Comics of the Agreement with Mr. Schenk, and of the Crystal Palace Company’s 
Act, 1898, authorizing the reorganization of the Capital, and fixing the rights of the 
various classes of Stocks. can be seen at the offices of the Solicitors of the Company. 

Applications for Stock should be made on the forms provided, and forwarded 
with the deposit direct to the Company's Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Company, 
Limited, 54 Lombard Street, E C., or to any of their branches. In cases where no 
allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full, and where the amount ot 
Stock allotted is less than the amount applied for, the balance will be applied towards 
the further instalments payable. 

Applications will be made for a settlement and quotations on the London Stock 
Exchange for the new Stocks created by the Act of 1898. 

For Table of Admissions and Re-eipts (Approximate), 1855 to 1897, see full 
Prospecius. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, or from the 
Company’s Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by STRANGEWAYS & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by FREDERIC WINNEY SABIN, at the Office 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covemt Garden, in the County of London.—Saturduy, 22 October, 1898. 
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